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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


It is an unpleasant reminder of the decline in the 
power of Parliament that while the reports of debates 
in the House of Commons are cruelly compressed and 
often carelessly inaccurate, the argument between 
Messrs. George and Law at Downing Street and the 
deputation from the Trade Union Congress is reported 
verbatim and in the first person. The Prime Minister, 
we see, denies that England encouraged Poland to 
attack Russia, though he admits that, if the Russians 
advance any further, the Allies will have to defend 
Poland.. As for the original attack by Poland, Mr. 
Lloyd George says that it was no business of ours, i.e., 
England’s. Then what about the League of Nations? 
The Allies have created the Polish Republic, and it is 
no business of theirs whether Poland goes to war with 
Russia? That is nonsense. In the talk about Ireland 
Mr. Lloyd George properly reminded the bumptious 
Mr. Thomas that he was no more than any other British 
member, and that it was absurd for him to make pro- 
posals in the name of Ireland. 


There are only two real policies for Ireland. One is 
to shoot and hang rebels and murderers, and to drop a 
Home Rule Bill, which nobody wants. The other is 
to leave Ireland outside Ulster to stew in its own juice. 
There is much to be said in favour of the latter policy, 
if it be accompanied by the cutting off of all British 
money spent in Ireland on old age pensions, and edu- 
cation, and agricultural improvements. That such a 
government of Celtic Catholic would be bad, that it 
would be a corrupt, slovenly and dishonest government, 
is obvious to all who know how the Irish Celts have 
administered such municipalities as they have been 
able to get hold of in America, and how Mr. Ryan has 
governed Queensland. But this badness is not the 
fault of Englishmen or Scotchmen, but of Irishmen. 
Sir Horace Plunkett, speaking, he tells us, from a 


knowledge of sixty years—he must have begun to 
know at a very early age—declares that Ireland was 
never in a more alarming condition. As we cannot 
mend it, let us end it. 


England, France, and Italy, joined to destroy the 
empires of Central Europe and of Russia. By lifting 
their little finger England and France could have saved 
the Tsar in 1917. Being democratic, they either 
assisted or connived at the revolution, and Mr. Lloyd 
George congratulated the madmen who deposed King 
George’s cousin and Queen Alexandra’s nephew. A 
more shocking example of heartlessness and bad man- 
ners has never been exhibited by the House of Com- 
mons. Having replaced the Tsar by Kerenski, 
England, France and Italy proceeded to ruin them- 
selves in order to destroy the empires of Germany and 
Austria, and so ‘‘make the world safe for democracy.”’ 
Well, we hope England, France, and Italy are pleased 
with their handiwork. For whom is the world safe 
to-day ? 


With the reckless infatuation of all democrats, the 
authors of the Treaty of Versailles believed that a new 
world of peace and fraternity could be created by draw- 
ing maps of new republics in the heart of old Europe. 
You may found new republics with ease and compara- 
tive safety in new countries, like the Americas. But 
in the heart of old Europe, with its secular customs, 
creeds, classes, and races, woven into its life-fibre, to 
imagine that you can by a wave of the pen create 
governments out of Czecho-Slovakia, Poland, Jugo- 
Slavia, the Ukraine, is lunacy or crime. May we ask 
who has benefited by the war? We have destroyed 
three great empires: whose home is the blither for 
that? We have erected with sentimental pomp and 
flatulent phrases a number of new republics, who can 
no more govern themselves than children, and who are 
either at war with one anqther, or on the verge of war, 
in which we shall be obliged to intervene. 
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The great need of mankind, in all ages and in all 
countries, is government, firm and just government. 
Democracy, in all ages and in all countries, has failed 
to govern firmly and justly, because it cannot say No 
to voters or rebels. How is it imagined that Poland, 
or. Czecho-Slovakia, or Jugo-Slavia, can establish 
strong and just governments? Their peoples have no 
experience in the art and science of government: the 
official classes belonged to the old empires. The Poles 
are a clever and attractive race; but they have never 
proved themselves capable of steady self-government 
any more than the Serbs, Croats, Bulg'ars, and Czechs. 
And it is to these grown-up children that the western 
democracies propose to hand over Eastern Europe ! 


Still another Supplementary Estimate, but this time 
a mere flea-bite of £2,404,200, positively beneath our 
notice in these spacious days. We cannot, however, 
help asking why the British taxpayer should spend 
£400,000 on Russian refugees at Constantinople and 
Cairo: or why our Government should spend £770,000 
in the purchase of Siberian bank shares. Advances to 
the Persian Government and the South Persia Rifles 
stand for £740,000. Unless and until the Government 
stop fighting the battles and paying the bills of every 
bankrupt State in the East, our taxes will never be 
reduced. 


The Times has received a letter from Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer, Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, stating 
that he has applied for leave to retire from the Indian 
Civil Service at an early date; and referring to the fact 
that numerous officials in India, British and native, 
are preparing to resign from the public service, as they 
are inadequately protected against persecution by the 
Extremist Party. Quite so: that is just what we ex- 
pected would be the result of the Government’s treat- 
ment of General Dyer. For what official can feel sure 
that he will not be broken for an error of judgment? 
What officer will ever again fire on an Indian mob? 
With the Montagus, and the Ghandhis, and the Kitch- 
lews on the rampage against British rule no one can be 
sure that he will not be the next peace-offering to the 
Indian idol. But why does the Times not publish Sir 
Michael’s letter? 


Our conjecture that the Premier and the Polypapist 
had made it up seems confirmed by the fact that both 
were invited to Lord Birkenhead’s Olympian banquet 
to the King. It is true that the Viscount Northcliffe 
(called ‘‘the Visc.’’ for short in Printing House Squrae). 
was ‘‘ unavoidably prevented from being present.”’ 
But so accomplished a man of the world as the Lord 
Chancellor would never have run the risk of what Sir 
Francis Clavering’s footman called ‘‘ a holtercation ”’ 
between these two great men, as they passed into the 
Prince’s Chamber. So we may take it that they are 
friends once more, unless, indeed, it was His Majesty 
who wished to fill the blessed office of peace-maker, 
and was disappointed. King Edward was fond of 
making up private quarrels, though, apart from poli- 
tics, a friendship once broken is never really restored 
to its former state, the poets notwithstanding. 


With coal at 57/60 shillings a ton to the domestic 
consumers the miners get free coal for their hearths. 
With railway fares so high, that public protests are 
filling the newspapers, we learn that a million railway 
employees with their wives and children, probably some 
five million persons, get free holiday passes and ‘‘ privi- 
lege ’’ (i.e., reduced) tickets throughout the year. 
Who shall say that the manual workers are not the 
privileged class? With all the increased cost of food 
and clothes, Sir Herbert Walker tells us that the rail- 
way companies have carried 30 per cent more passen- 
gers (not counting workmen’s trains) than last year, 
and that the number of workmen, travelling at reduced 
fares, has risen from 250,000 to 411,000. Yet, says 
Sir Herbert, the railways are not ‘‘ paying their way.”’ 
Why? Because wages have doubled, and there are 
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1,000 engines that cannot get repaired. It is gross 
dishonesty to describe the proposal to raise fares to 
meet increased wages as “‘ a holiday tax.’’ 


Lord Montagu of Beaulieu has given us an interest- 
ing calculation by which he proves that the cost of a 
motor of from 12 to 25 h.p. is 7d. a mile (i.e., fuel at 
21 miles to the gallon, tyres, and lubricating oil, spares, 
etc.), and the cost of a Rolls-Royce at 14 miles to the 
gallon is 8d. a mile. The cost of three first-class 
tickets at 24d. a mile is 7}d.: therefore, argues Lord 
Montagu, if you add to the railway journey the cost 
of getting to and from the station it is cheaper for 
three people to go by motor.~ But Lord Montagu’s 
calculation is spoiled by his omissions. He leaves out 
the rent of garage, which is not less than £1 a week. 
He leaves out the wages of a chauffeur, admitting that 
he is speaking of the owner-driver. He leaves out the 
cost of cleaning the car, for no chauffeur will wash his 
car nowadays, and the owner can’t. He leaves out the 
purchase price, which for a Rolls-Royce to-day is 
£4,000, and not less than £1,200 for a modest car, 


To make the calculation sound, you must add interest 
on the purchase money and a sinking fund, which in a 
quickly wasting asset like a car ought to be consider- 
able. At the same time you must place on the credit side 
of the motorist’s balance sheet, the pleasure of motor- 
ing. To us long motor journeys are a bore : but to most 
people they are a delight. If you want to enjoy rural 
scenery, walk or ride, or drive in a well-appointed 
phaeton or sociable. But the majority prefer tearing 
through lanes and woods and across commons at thirty 
miles an hour in a machine that whirrs, and jerks and 
jolts—and all but the Rolls-Royce do that to some 
greater o1 less degree. Two new curses have been 
added to country life: the motor-bike (with or without 
side-car), which pistols its way along our roads at 50 
miles an hour, and the leviathan char-d-banc, which 
blocks the path of carriages, carts, and other motors, 
to say nothing of pedestrians, filled with tipsy or sick 
hooligans. 


The report of a sub-committee on the Yorkshire 
tweed industry proves that there is no undue profit 
made by the manufacturer. 1. Raw material prices 
have increased four times. 2. Extra cost of renewal of 
plant and machinery is two and a half times pre-war 
prices. 3. Wages have trebled. Taking the firms sur- 
veyed the committee find that the total pre-war costs 
were £1,561,000 and the total post-war costs (1919) 
were £5,977,000. If we add the merchant’s and the 
tailor’s profits, the present price of suits does not 
seem unreasonable. The increased cost of wool is due 
to an excess of demand over supply and higher freights. 
The increased cost of plant and machinery is due to 
coal and wages. The West End tailor’s clothes are 
not made out of Yorkshire, but of Hawick and Chippen- 
ham cloth. For a dress suit £30, and for a lounge 
suit £20, are prices which are not likely to be reduced, 
until the work-people find out that their high wages 
make them no better off than before the war. And 
when will that be? Perhaps in 1950: more likely in 
2000. 


The doctors have discovered that imported meat, 
however carefully frozen, may be dangerous, even 
deadly, to the human stomach. A great many cases 
have occurred lately of people being taken ill, either 
violently sick, or the victims of internal liquidation, 
who had been eating imported meat. This makes Mr. 
Polson’s letter to the Times more alarming, for he says 
that Lord Milner has informed the New Zealand Gov- 
ernment that “‘it will be well into 1921 before the exist- 
ing stores of Imperially purchased meat are cleared 
off.2’ So that next year we shall still be eating meat 
that has been in cold storage for three or four years! 
Such is the result of Government going in for the 
butchers’ business. New Zealanders complain, natu- 
rally, of the competition of Argentine carcasses. What 
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has become of English, Welsh, and Scotch beef and 
mutton? Apparently it all goes to the mining and in- 
dustriai districts of Yorkshire and Lancashire. No- 
thing but the very best, at no matter what prices, for 
the miners who can’t afford to provide themselves with 
decent cottages. 


We are glad to see from Monday’s Times that the 
King has adopted a suggestion we ventured to make 
to his Majesty in May, and has given the apartment in 
Hampton Court vacated by the death of Lady Wolseley 
to Lady Maude, widow of Sir Stanley Maude. The 
apartment is really a largeish house, which requires a 
considerable income to keep up. It is pleasant to 
think that Lady Maude is so comfortably off. The 
Times, in the same paragraph, makes a rather gross 
blunder. The Lady Solomon, who has been given 
Lady Augustus Hervey’s apartment, is the widow, not 
of Sir William Solomon, puisne judge in South Africa, 
but of his brother Sir Richard Solomon, once Attorney- 
General of Cape Colony, and finally Commissioner for 
South Africa in London. 


It is small comfort to us, in the dreary struggle to 
keep our homes together, to know that the servant 
famine is worse in the United States. The Americans 
are more accustomed to that sort of discomfort than 
we are. But we think we have solved a question which 
long puzzled us, viz., what has become of all the 
domestic servants? The upper servants, the butlers 
and housekeepers, have retired in disgust from the 
unequal contest with insolence and incompetence. The 
footmen have been absorbed to fill the places of the 
men who have been killed or wounded in the war. The 
female servants were the daughters of artisans and 
agricultural labourers. The parents are now drawing 
such high wages that they can afford to keep their 
daughters in their homes to do the house work that 
used to be left undone, or done by their wives. In 
short, female servants work for their own class instead 
of the upper and middle classes. The residue have 
been swept into shops and offices to take the place of 
men, because they are slightly cheaper. 


‘Colonel’? Grant Morden, ‘member for one of the 
Middlesex divisions, recently the hero of the Dope Syn- 
dicate, is now the centre of a furious financial contro- 
versy in Canada. He is engaged in ‘‘merging’’ two 
steel companies, the Dominion Steel Corporation and 
the Nova Scotia Steel and Coal Company, with nine 
other Canadian steamship, transport, and shipbuilding 
companies, and calling the amalgamation the British 
Empire Steel Corporation, with a great many millions 
of capital. Merging or amalgamation is the speciality 
of the Canadian financier: by merging, it will be re- 
membered, Lord Beaverbrook made the huge' fortune 
with which he bought his way into Parliament, the 
peerage, and newspaper ownership. Mr. _ Grant 
Morden—for there really is no reason why we should 
continue to honour him with the rank of colonel—is 
doubtless fired by the ambition of following Lord 
Beaverbrook into the Privy Council and the House of 
Lords. We know nothing of the financial facts of the 
combine. But why do English constituencies elect 
Canadian financiers? Isn’t there the home-made 
article ? 


Mr. Justice Darling has earned the approbation and 
gratitude of all decent men and women by his refusal 
to allow a cinema company to send two of its “‘ pro- 
ducers ’’ into certain privileged seats at the Old Bailey 
in order that they might watch the sentencing of a 
prisoner to death. The barbarity and vulgarity of this 
impudent request was no wise veiled or excused by the 
advocacy of Sir E. Marshall Hall, who admitted that 
his clients wished to reproduce the scene on a film. 
To gloat over the misery of a fellow-creature, to feast 
on the terrible details of an approaching execution, and 
then to serve them up hot and quivering for the amuse- 
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ment of the gaping crowds of servant girls and ‘‘boys,”’ 
this is the business of film companies which cant about 
their moral and educative function! It was precisely 
this depraved delight in gazing on the agony of death 
that filled the amphitheatres of Rome and presaged the 
ruin of the empire. 


Mrs. Asquith tells us that the first Mrs. Lyttelton 
bequeathed her Boswell to Mr. Balfour.We should not 
have thought him a disciple, for there is an absence of 
downrightness and decision about ‘‘Arthur’’ which he 
certainly did not learn from Johnson. Yet we detect a 
similarity in the contemptuous indifference of both for 
forms of government. Johnson said he would not give 
a sovereign to live under one Government rather than 
another. And Mr. Balfour, having wished to eject Mr. 
Lloyd George from Mr. Asquith’s Government, grace- 
fully acquiesced in Mr. Lloyd George’s ejection of Mr. 
Asquith. Since 1916 he has progressed rapidly, and 
informed the Americans that he was a Democrat! 
Johnson’s famous pamphlet, ‘Taxation No Tyranny’ 
must surely be Mr. Balfour’s favourite reading, if not 
the code manual of the Coalition. 


Mr. Charles F. Adams, the amateur helmsman, who 
has been sailing the America’s Cup defender Resolute, 
is Treasurer of Harvard College, and a member of one 
of America’s most famous families. His grandfather 
was United States Minister to this country during the 
Civil War, and President of the Geneva Tribunal. 
Going further back, his great-grandfather, John 
Quincy Adams, was sixth President, while his great- 


- great-grandfather was Washington’s successor as Pre- 


sident. Although a‘ busy man of affairs, he has been a 
devoted boat sailer for 35 years, and he is now con- 
sidered the most capable amateur yachtsman in the 
United States. 


In Mr. Nathaniel Herreshoff the New York Yacht 
Club has a naval architect of great ability : Resolute is 
the sixth successful defender he has produced, and his 
creations have kept the Cup in America on seven sepa- 
rate occasions. It must be said, however, that the rule 
of rating under which his latest success is built was of 
his own devising and a rule of which he has had many 
years’ experience, while Mr. Charles Nicholson, Sham- 
rock’s designer, came to it without these qualifications. 
That being granted, however, Mr. Herreshoff is none 
the less a wonderfully clever designer of yachts, and he 
comes of a remarkable family, most of the members of 
which have been either blind from birth or have become 


blind. Nathaniel, the present head of the house, sees — 


well, but his brother John, who founded the business, 

was blind, yet in spite of so great a handicap he de- 
signed, built and sailed yachts with great success. His 
sense of touch was so delicate that one could scarce 
credit his knowledge without confirmation. 


In the Resolute Mr. Herreshoff built a light-weather 
boat with the minimum of wetted surface and the maxi- 
mum sail which could be carried without penalty: 
Mr. Nicholson, on the other hand, produced a vessel 
with large wetted surface and an unusually big 
spread of canvas to drive it. As a result he had to 
allow over seven minutes on 30 miles to his rival, and 
the Shamrock couldn’t do it. That in short is the his- 
tory of the America’s Cup races of 1920—two interpre- 
tations of a rule of rating and one was wrong. Had 
the weather been other than it was it might have been 
different, but off Sandy Hook in July there is nothing 
but heat, and the boat with the smallest wetted 
surface, and therefore the least resistance, is the most 
likely to utilise successfully any light airs which are 
to be found. Had the yachts raced in the hard 
weather of last Saturday the engineering skill of Sham- 
rock’s designer might have told, but the Cup Commit- 
tee of the N.Y.Y.C. called the race off, why we have 
not yet heard. 
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THE PRESUMPTION OF MR. THOMAS. 


O one nowadays would wish to begrudge youth 

its full place in the sun, but none the less experi- 
ence, if not age, should compel a certain attitude of 
diffidence on the part of youth. Yet in the political 
world, to say nothing of social relations, respect for 
experience seems to be totally lacking in the new- 
comers to political struggles. It is only. during the 
last few years that trade unions have taken any part in 
the political affairs of the country. That they can 
play a helptul and important part in our government 
few would deny. But week by week the public are 
regaled with resolutions of trade union caucuses 
couched in a language that would seem impertinent in 
a Cesar. This last week has seen two examples. The 
bosses of the Miners’ Federation have met the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade to ‘‘demand’’ certain 
drastic changes in the coal industry and to inform him 
of their proposals to ‘‘compel’’ their acceptance, 
should the Government be so ill-advised as to reject 
them. A few days previously Mr. J. H. Thomas, 
M.P., led a deputation to the Prime Minister himself 
with the object of ‘‘demanding ”’ a certain policy as 
regards the government of Ireland. Many (not, how- 
ever, including ourselves) would admit that Mr. Smillie 
and his colleagues know a great deal about coal min- 
ing, and that Mr. Thomas knows how railways should 
be run. But with what justification does Mr. Thomas, 
or any other trade union leader, demand to lay down 
the principles of Irish government? The Trade Union 
Congress, it is true, passed certain resolutions upon the 
subject. But the Trade Union Congress makes a habit 
of passing epoch-making resolutions about world 
affairs, and the audacity of the resolution is usually in 
inverse proportion to the length of the previous discus- 
sion by the members of the Congress. In ten minutes 
the Trade Union Congress nationalises all England 
and settles the affairs of the Empire. Why should the 
Government pay more attention to the resolutions of 
the Trade Union Congress upon non-labour questions 
than to resolutions of, say, the Tooting Literary Society 
or the Hampstead Garden Suburb Spinsters’ Union, 
which doubtless also send resolutions to ministers? 

The proposal which Mr. Thomas submitted to the 
Government was ‘‘ Dominion Home Rule with a recog- 
nition that there is an Ulster problem.’’ Was it worth 
a twopenny omnibus fare, let alone the motor cars in 
which trade union leaders usually ride, in order to lay 
such a wonderful discovery before the Prime Minister ? 
The cross-examination of Mr. Thomas by Mr. Lloyd 
George and Mr. Bonar Law showed clearly that the 
trade union leaders had not thought out any practical 
scheme for meeting the present situation in Ireland. 
Mr. Thomas might just as well have sent the Prime 
Minister a postcard with the sole word ‘‘ Self-deter- 
mination ’’ written upon it. That word always warms 
the hearts of Labour politicians, and is precisely as use- 
ful as the proposition submitted by Mr. Thomas. Well 
did Mr. Lloyd George say to him, ‘‘ You lay down a 
principle. You do not apply it.’’ We ourselves at 
leisure are quite ready to lay down principles upon 
which the fifth dimension should be discovered, or upon 
which lion and lamb should be made friends. Ireland’s 
only trouble is that Irishmen cannot ‘agree upon any 
form of self-government. This Gilbertian interview 
ended by Mr. Thomas asking: ‘‘ Have you any criti- 
cism on the proposal that the British trade union move- 
ment put before you as a solution for Ireland?’’ To 
this the Prime Minister replied: ‘‘I have the very fun- 
damental criticism that it is not put on behalf of any- 
body who is authorised to speak for the Irish people.’’ 
What more was there to be said? 

Mr. Thomas then turned to the affairs of Poland, 
and handed the situation over to a Mr. Purcell who, 
of course, knew all about the subject, having recently 
returned from a few days’ tour in Russia under Bol- 
shevik auspices. The Prime Minister listened most 
attentively, but the.trade union leaders really had 
nothing more to say than that peace should be made 
with Soviet Russia. To make such a peace has been 
Mr. Lloyd George’s object for months past; for the 
moment the biggest obstacle is fear for the independ- 
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Upon the vital problem of how to 
reconcile Russia and Poland the Labour leaders were 
just as helpful as upon the somewhat kindred problem 
of Ulster and Ireland minus Ulster. It is really comic 
that two trade union secretaries should think them- 
selves competent to settle in a dialogue with the Prime 
Minister a problem which has absorbed the time and 
energy of all the chanceries of Europe for the last two 
centuries. The Polish Republic may be a success, 
though, seeing that the Poles are quite without experi- 
ence of government and diplomacy, it is more than 
doubtful. But as the Western Allies have set this 
Republic up, they are bound to see that it has a chance 
of surviving the pains of childhood. What these two 
worthy secretaries of organised labour can have to con- 
tribute of value to this delicate and difficult question it 
is not easy to say. 

We say frankly that it is a good sign that Labour 
leaders are taking seriously the manifold problems of 
the world outside Great Britain. All too long trade 
unions have lived in a political world in which the only 
problems were rates of wages and hours of labour. 
We welcome the considered opinions of the Trade 
Union Congress, and of any other Labour caucus, upon 
questions in which they can show something beyond in- 
spired selfishness. But hasty resolutions incorporating 
trite phrases are not considered opinions, and, even 
when considered opinions have been formed, they 
should be put forward with some appreciation of the 
fact that a new-born zeal for world-affairs does not 
necessarily result in omniscience, 


IS ENGLAND A FREE COUNTRY? 
RCHBISHOP MAGEE said he would rather see 
England free than sober, which gave some offence, 

but only meant that personal liberty was the alpha and 
omega of civilisation. The proposition is true to the 
extent of being a truism, but it requires restatement, 
because, the faster democracy advances, the more 
rapidly does personal liberty disappear. Between the 
trade unions and the officials the individual is becoming 
oppressed and ruined. 

* The case of Shutler v. Rolfe, which came before Mr. 
Justice McCardie in the King’s Bench Division 
last week, has not received the attention which it 
deserves. Mr. Shutler is a coal merchant in the Isle of 
Wight, who, according to the evidence of the Chair- 
man of the County Council and other holders of public 
offices, ‘‘ had been a public benefactor in fighting the 
ving and keeping prices down, not only to public under- 
takings, such as the asylum and workhouse, but to the 
poor consumer.’’ Mr. Shutler’s opponents, with whom 
he was unavoidably on bad terms, were two bigger 
firms, Messrs. Fraser and White and Messrs. Wood 
In March last, a year and a half after the cessation of 
war be it remembered, Mr. Shutler received a letter 
from the Coal Controller, telling him that in future his 
coal (about 100 tons a week) must come by sea, and not, 
as hitherto, by rail to Southampton, and thenee by 
barge to the Isle of Wight. This order was made to 
relieve the congestion on the railways, and would have 
been justifiable, had it not been that another letter from 
the Transport Department to Messrs. Fraser and 
White was produced, apologising for the delay in for- 
warding their rail-borne coal and promising that it 
should go through, which it did. It was explained by 
an official in court that this was due to a-bungle on the 
part of the Transport Department, which was ignorant 
of the Coal Controller's order that coal must go by sea 
to the Isle of Wight! Then two things happened to 
Mr. Shutler. He received an order from the Coal 
Controller that in future he must get his coal through 
Messrs. Fraser and White, his rivals and enemies, and 
that his coal lying at Southampton awaiting tranship- 
ment had been commandeered by the Government and 
In short, 
Mr. Shutler’s business has been taken from him, and 
the prices of coal have thereby been increased to the 
small consumers and to the public institutions in the 
Isle of Wight. The only persons who have benefited 
are Messrs. Fraser and White, and, of course, the 
lawyers, for the litigation is not at an end. For Mr. 
Shutler has still to get paid for his commandeered coal, 
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and with regard to price the Judge intimated that Mr. 
Shutler would either have to come to the King’s Bench, 
or to the Defence of the Realm Losses Commission. 
These things were done under ‘‘ Dora,’’ and the 
story might be regarded as exaggerated by counsel, 
were it not for the judgment of Mr. Justice McCardie. 
Mr. Shutler appears to have been, like most people, 
badly advised by his lawyers, for he brought his action 
ainst Mr. Rolfe, the divisional officer of the Céal 
Controller, who was, of course, a mere conduit-pipe, on 
the grounds that the seizure of his coal and the direc- 
tion to deal only through Messrs. Fraser and White 
were invalid, because ultra vires, and not made in good 
faith. The Crown Counsel had no difficulty in proving 
that the Coal Controller had no sinister interest in mak- 
ing his order, and that it was within the powers of the 
Defence of the Realm Act. The scandal is that this 
Act should still be in force two years after the war, and 
that it should be used to ruin and oppress individuals. 
That Mr. Justice McCardie thought the whole thing a 
scandal is evident from the words of his judgment, the 
concluding sentences of which we now quote. ‘‘ The 
result in fact was that public authorities had to go to 
Fraser and White, with an increase of price which 
almost passes belief. The result of the Coal Con- 
troller’s order has been most gravely to increase the 
prices in the island. The charge against Fraser and 
White is that of establishing a ring in conjunction with 
Messrs. Wood and others. It is denied by counsel for 
both, and I do not decide it: it would not be just in 
the absence of the parties concerned; I only say that 
the circumstances disclosed in this case fully justify 
a thorough investigation. It is a matter of great re- 
gret that the making of this order should have knocked 
out the one man who was, so far as the evidence goes, 
independent and acted to some extent as a check on his 
larger rivals, but, having held that the order is valid, 
Il am bound with great regret to hold that the action 
fails.’’ With a callous effrontery, unusual even in a 
Crown lawyer, Mr. Branson asked for judgment with 
costs! This, by the way, is the method by which the 
Attorney-General’s fees are added to his salary; both 
together seldom reach a figure short of £20,000 in the 
year. Although the salaries of the Attorney and 
Solicitor-General are £7,000 and £6,000 a year, if 
you go to law with the Government (which, o foolish 
taxpayer, is yourself), and lose, you have to pay the 
fees of the Attorney-General and his devil, and the 
Crown Solicitors. Said Mr. Justice McCardie, in 
answer to Mr. Branson, ‘‘ I think I must give costs, 
but I desire to say that in view of the immense service 
which the plaintiff may have done to the Isle of Wight 
by bringing this action, | think that the Crown ought 
not to enforce the costs.’’ to which Mr. Branson re- 
plied in the conventional terms, ‘‘ Your Lordship’s re- 
marks shall be forwarded to the proper quarter.’’ But 
does any one suppose that the Crown lawyers will let 
Mr. Shutler off his costs? Unless the ratepayers and 
coal consumers in the Isle of Wight subscribe to pay 
them, Mr. Shutler will have to pay thousands to the 
lawyers in addition to losing his business to his rivals. 
Stronger censure from the Bench on the policy and 
execution of a law, passed in time of war, there is not 
recorded than’ this judgment of Mr. Justice McCardie. 
It goes beyond the limits of the particular case, for we 
may each of us be oppressed and ruined by a Govern- 
ment department in the same way as poor Mr. Shutler. 
We do not suppose there was any intentional favour- 
itism, or corruption, on the part of the Coal Controller’s 
office, or the Ministry of Transport. Though with re- 
gard to the Coal Controller ordering one man to bring 
his coal by sea and the Transport Ministry apologising 
to another for delay in forwarding his coal by rail, 
which was said to be a blunder, we must remember the 
legal maxim that ‘‘ crass negligence is equal at law to 
fraud.’’ These mistakes, bringing ruin to individuals, 
are one of the objections to State control of industry. 
But it is the tyranny, the heartless oppression of 
Whitehall, the crushing out of the sturdy individual 
by the steam-roller of officialdom, that disgust and 
alarm us. The trade unions clamour for State control, 
or nationalisation, because they think that Government 
officials will be more squeezable than company-directors, 
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or private owners, by bodies with many votes. Govern- 
ment officials continue the existence of ‘‘ Dora,’’ be- 
cause they are Government officials. Surely if the 
citizens have any lingering love of personal liberty, 
they will insist on the repeal of an Act, which allows 
individuals to be bullied and ruined like the coal 
merchant in the Isle of Wight. . 


ANOTHER VIEW OF LORD FISHER. 
(By a ComMMANDER.) 


ORD FISHER OF KILVERSTONE was the last 

man to feel restrained from frank criticism merely 
because the subject of his criticisms happened to have 
died. One therefore need feel no diffidence about writ- 
ing an appreciation of the late Admiral of the Fleet 
which is more critical than those which appeared in the 
daily press a few days ago. 

Whether Lord Fisher was a great man is open to 
question. He was certainly a remarkable man. Un- 
aided by the influence of family, he reached the summit 
of a profession which is probably more exacting and 
more fiercely competitive than any other. Having 
arrived at a position of power, he had the personality 
which enabled him to force on the country reforms and 
innovations which had the support of a large body of 
naval officers. If this is greatness, he was a great 
man, but more than this one cannot say. To suggest 
that he invented the Dreadnought is pure journalese. 
The necessity for a heavy homogeneous broadside had 
long been apparent to naval men in this and other 
countries. Before the Dreadnought was launched, 
plans’ for a similar ship were already lodged with the 
Admiralties of at least two foreign countries. Where 
the Fisher touch appeared was in the unusual speed 
and secrecy with which the ship was built. And 
whether or no the achievement proved to this country’s 
advantage is a debateable point. 

It has always been a popular superstition in the 
Navy that Lord Fisher had Oriental blood in his veins. 
His character certainly gave support to the belief. He 
had that eye for dazzling effect, that taste for appealing 
to the gallery, which helped to make, and very nearly 
marred, the greatness of Disraeli. The premature 
birth of the Dreadnought is a typical case. It was 
stupendous—electrifying; and in one moment the 
numerical superiority of the British Fleet was stultified. 
It was stated in a morning paper that the Dreadnought 
postponed the world-war. It would, perhaps, be more 
correct to say that by obliterating all the earlier types 
of fighting ships it enabled Germany to start simul- 
taneously on a race which only financial limitations 
prevented her from winning. 

In another way Lord Fisher gave evidence of traits 
of character which invalidate his claim to greatness, 


‘and rendered him in certain quarters the best-hated 


and most-feared man in the Navy. The Beresford- 
Scott incident is not yet forgotten in the Senior Service. 
To indulge his feelings against one whom he disliked— 
for many reasons—Fisher, then First Sea Lord, sup- 
ported a junior officer who deserved court martial, and 
thereby lowered the prestige of the Navy in the eyes of 
the world. Soon afterwards Lord Beresford was, on a 
shallow pretext, deprived of his Chief-of-Staff, and he 
reported to the Admiralty that he had great difficulty 
in replacing him, as those to whom he applied declined 
to serve with him-on the ground that under the régime 
then existing it would mean professional ruin. About 
Fisher there clung the discredit of having, like another 
Mazarin, established a system of espionage, which 
enabled him to crush all who ventured to differ from 
him, and to this day there are a few officers who are 
referred to as ‘‘ Fisher’s spies.’’ When it is added 
that but for a revulsion of feeling which found 
expression in Parliament the victor of the Falkland 
Islands battle would probably have ended his career 
as Junior Rear-Admiral, for no other reason than that 
he was a friend of Beresford’s, is not one entitled to 
ask whether the subject of this article was a great 
man? ‘ 
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It was unfortunate for Lord Fisher, and probably 
for the country, that he never had an opportunity of 
leading a fleet into action. He was the Commander-in- 
Chief par excellence, and to this day his handling of 
the Mediterranean Fleet is a memory among the inhabi- 
tants of Malta. When bringing his ships into 
harbour his love of effect induced him to take risks 
which an ordinary man would have avoided. But his 
confidence in his subordinates was not misplaced, and 
no accidents occurred; while the prestige of the Navy 
reached a point never attained before or since. His 
discipline was iron, and legend has it that, if a ship 
was out of station, she received one warning; on the 
second offence the flagship fired a gun, and the officer 
of the watch on board the offending ship was placed 
under arrest. 

He possessed a grim sense of humour, and many 
examples oi his wit have recently appeared in the Press. 
There is one, however, which we do not remember 
having seen, and which is worth repeating. At one 
time his zeal for retrenchment led him to moot the idea 
of reducing the officers of the non-combatant branches. 
‘‘ What,’ said he, ‘‘do we want with doctors, parsons, 
and naval instructors? Give me a medical missionary 
who can do sums.”’ 

It is as a legend that he will be remembered—a 
legend spoiled for naval officers by the incidents re- 
ferred to above. Of his administrative reforms what 
remain? The white ensign is once again being carried 
to every corner of the globe in ships which he wanted 
to ‘‘scrap’’; the educational scheme for officers has 
been so mutilated that it differs littke from that of 20 
years ago; and the short-service system is justly un- 
popular with a profession which has no use for ama- 
teurs. But the sailor, like King Harry, loves a man, 
and a man Lord Fisher certainly was. So they will 
forget the administrator with his many faults and will 
only remember ‘‘Jacky’’ of the Renown—the man 
whose recreation was to sit on ‘the Baracea and gaze at 
the Fleet which he had brought to perfection lying at 
its buoys in Grand Harbour. 


“FRENCH LEAVE.’ 


OR the first time in many seasons we have to wel- 


come the production in a London theatre of a really - 


happy play, happy in conception, temper, execution, 
and effect. Serious people may say that Captain 
Reginald Berkeley’s light comedy at the New Theatre 
is littke enough to boast about. It does not bring to 
our notice any new ideas. There is no serious criticism 
of life to be found in it, and no exploring of the subtle- 
ties or profundities of human nature. We have to 
record no astonishing triumph of style or psychology. 
We abstain from any of the superlatives whereby the 
contemporary critic welcomes the plays which make an 
epoch, and not infrequently the plays which make only 
a noise. ‘French Leave’ is merely a pleasant and 
amusing comedy, presenting the simplest propositions 
and situations, appealing to us, because it is full of 
fun, and because, within the limits the author has set 
for himself, he remains sufficiently true to the spirit of 
his undertaking to provoke no awkward comparisons 
with things which lie outside. 

We do not know whence Captain Berkeley has ob- 
tained the dexterity and sureness of touch which is 
shown in every line and situation of his comedy. One 
would think his play was the work of a practised hand. 
As a rule, successful dramatists have to be made as 
well as born; but, so far as we know, Captain Berkeley 
has hitherto had no real opportunity to be made. He 
has begun his London career with a play that might 
have been written by an old hand. His simple 
dialogue marches continually with the wits of his audi- 
ence; the complications of his story are always sufli- 
ciently expected to seem inevitable, and sufficiently un- 
expected to have in them the necessary element of 
surprise. He might have studied audiences all his life, 
to judge from the ease with which he plays with them. 
Yet we have never before seen his name*on a playbill. 

We will not pin him too fast to his story, for this is 
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one of those cases in which treatment accounts for 
almost everything. Pretty Mrs. Dennison, tired of 
waiting for her husband in Paris, decides to join him 
in rest billets behind the line somewhere in France. 
Of course, this is entirely against the regulations; and 
when she arrives at mess headquarters, pretending to 
be a French girl and the daughter of the patronne and 
something on the Paris stage, her husband hardly 
knows whether to be glad or sorry. He is sorry, very 
sorry indeed, before many hours have elapsed. Not 
being able to confess that she is his wife, he has to 
watch his General being nice to her, and a young 
lieutenant falling in love with her, and a whole houseful 
of people getting continually in the way. On the night 
of Mrs. Dennison’s arrival at mess headquarters no- 
body sleeps; and in the morning the General is con- 
vinced by all the mysterious things that have happened 
since he retired to rest on the previous day that the 
young French lady is a German spy. 

Upon this slender thread Captain Berkeley has con- 
structed a comedy which, though it plays joyously with 
the attraction exercised by a charming and vivacious 
young woman upon three gentlemen all more or less 
suffering from starved emotions, is from first to last 
wholesome in taste. There is no offence in it for the 
most English of English audiences (if that kind of 
audience still really exists in our post-war cosmopolitan 
world). The reason for the happy innocence of Cap- 
tain Berkeley seems to lie in the fact that it is difficult 
to be offended by anything done by a healthy young 
man in high spirits. Captain Berkeley is not picking 
his way tactfully among the reservations which have 
to be made by authors who write smart comedies with 
much the same kind of plot (but with nothing like the 
same kind of treatment) in imitation of continental 
models. He is simply having a good time with a 
rather jolly idea without a thought that any particular 
prudence is necessary. ; 

Captain Berkeley has the best of fortune with his 
actors. First there is Mr. Charles Groves. Mr. 
Groves is mess corporal at the house into which Mrs. 
Dennison intrudes. His performance is a perfect study 
in type, as good as one of Mr. Augustus John’s Cana- 
dian soldiers or Mr. Orpen’s plenipotentiaries. He is 
eloquent with the reserves and silences that speak. 
The human being, in all he says and does, looks 
through the non-commissioned officer. He can be 
affable with a member of the rank and file till he re- 
members that the disciplines of war must be observed. 
He can unbend and render service to offenders in dis- 
tress as far as the regulations permit, and on occasion 
a little farther. But he is, none the less, an upright 
judge. He knows humanity with all its weaknesses, 
and he is thus the observer, chorus and benevolent 
divinity of the play. And he is true in every tone and 
gesture: so true that we can only recognise him as 
authentic. We must respectfully admire the way he 
does thing's without in the least knowing quite how he 
contrives to do them. ; 

Mr. H. R. Morand, as the General of the play, is 
equally perfect as an exercise in the typical. His part 
is more purely conventional than that of Mr. Groves, 
and does not allow him to put into it the same indes- 
cribable element of personality; but within its limits it 
could not be better. Even when working closest to the 
conventional idea of a comic General, he delights us 
with little individual touches, oddities which give an 
added life to the author’s conception. The play is well 
acted and well produced down to the smallest detail. 
Captain Berkeley has secured for his French-speaking 
heroine a lady who can actually talk French like a 
Frenchwoman, and for his French member of the 
General’s staff an actor who not only speaks his 
French, but his English as well, like a Frenchman. 


DICKENS AND THACKERAY : COINCIDENCES. 


HE game of comparing Dickens and Thackeray 
toa misdescribing them in the process, has long 
been vieux jeu, and does not deserve to be revived. But 
one may notice coincidences in the two which are due 
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tc their common material, to chance, or, it may be, to 
unconscious reminiscence: Mr. Swiveller (‘ Old 
Curiosity Shop,’ Chap. 8), found it advisable to avoid 
certain streets, where he had bought articles on tick. 
Dickens elaborates the incident with his usual humour. 
The great Mr. Bayham in ‘ The Newcomes,’ who was, 
like Mr. Swiveller, an orphan in needy circumstances, 
had the same difficulties, and walked a logg way round 
to Clifiord Street with Col. Newcome. ‘* There are 
reasons,’’ he growled, ‘‘ which need not be explained 
to one of your experience, why Bond Street must be 
avoided by some men peculiarly situated. The smell of 
Truefitt’s pomatum makes one ill.’’ ‘there the refer- 
ence ends. Thackeray prefers to hint what Dickens 
enlarges for comic effect. 

The method of the two writers may be seen in their 
respective paraphrases of imprecation. ‘Thackeray’s is 
the neater, Dickens’s the more ingenious and elaborate. 
Thackeray, speaking of the gambling houses of Baden, 
says :—‘' The famous English monosyllable, by which 
things, persons, luck, even eyes are devoted to the in- 
fernal gods, we may be sure, was not wanting in that 
Babel.’’ 

Dickens in ‘ Oliver Twist ’ speaks of a ‘‘ very com- 
mon imprecation concerning the most beautiful of 
human fteatures—which, if it were heard above only 
once out of every hundred times it is uttered below, 
would render blindness as common a disorder as 
measles.”’ 

Everyone knows ‘‘ the Campaigner ’’ in ‘ The New- 
comes,’ the terrible, managing Mrs. Mackenzie. 
Dickens some four years earlier in ‘ David Copper- 
field,’ chapt. 16, had hit on a similar phrase for an- 
other female power of the same order. 

‘“ Mrs. Strong’s mamma was a lady | took great 
delight in. Her name was Mrs. Markleham; but our 
boys used to call her the Old Soldier, on account of het 
generalship, and the skill with which she marshalled 
great forces of relations against the Doctor.’’ 

The metaphor is natural for what the author of 
‘ Pages from a Private Diary ’ called a ‘‘ Dixi, custo- 
diam woman.’’ 

In the election at the end of ‘ The Newcomes,’ 
Thackeray introduces Mr. Potts of the Independent. 
Is this an unconscious reminiscence of Dickens’s Mr. 
Pott in the Eatanswill election, who with his Gazette 
provided the counterblast to the Independent of Mr. 
Slurk ? 

““ Newcome ”’ is an excellent name, and, as many 
English proper names are, originally a descriptive 
title, like Guest and Strange. Some years before 
Thackeray made it famous, Dickens had written of 
Clemency Newcome in his Christmas Tale, ‘ The 
Battle of Life.’ But she does not play a particularly 
prominent part in the story. There were two New- 
comes of some note. in the eighteenth century, 
Thackeray’s favourite period, and he may have remem- 
bered vaguely one of them. He was not so fond of 
comic names as Dickens, who turns to them frequently 
to emphasize his caricature. Jingle’s imaginary Spanish 
grandee was Don Bolaro Fizzgig. Captain the Hon. 
Francis Fizgig appears in * The Great Hoggarty 
Diamond,’ where is also passing mention of a Snod- 
grass, a name which sounds queer, but which Dickens 
did not invent. We even recall a Snodgrass who was 
like the Pickwickian gentleman, a poet, or at any rate 
translated Heine with the usual woeful results. 

Bob Sawyer was a Sawbones, and the name is not so 
good as that of Topham Sawyer, later an accomplished 
earl, which occurs in Thackeray’s contributions to 
Punch. 

References to notable figures of the time are, natur- 
ally, to be found in both the novelists. Chapt. VII. of 
‘The Great Hoggarty Diamond ’ begins—‘‘ If I had 
the pen of a George Robins, 1 might describe the 
Rookery properly ’’; and Dickens in ‘ Sketches by 
Boz,’ writes of ‘‘ the transcendent abilities of the 
literary gentlemen connected with his (Robins’s) es- 
tablishment.’’ It is a fair specimen of his love of para- 
phrase, which it took him years to get over. Corres- 
pondences or coincidences are much less, of course, 
than the contrasts in style and education. There is 
but one reference to Horace in Dickens, so far as we 
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remember, and Thackeray’s fondness for that genial 
friend is revealed everywhere, especially in ‘ Philip.’ 
It was part of the distinction of a gentleman in his 
time. Dickens inserted in ‘ Bleak House ’ a denuncia- 
tion of Latin Verse. He was not a scholar, but self- 
But he was, or could have 
been, a great actor, and his references to ‘ Hamlet ’ 
te almost as much an obsession as his use of wooden 
egs. 

A curious fashion among servants is illustrated by 
both writers. When Sam Weller sent a Valentine to 
his Mary, he signed it, ‘‘ Your lovesick Pickwick," 
which seems an odd sort of liberty. But there is a 
parallel in ‘ Pendennis,’ where Morgan, the Major’s 
servant, is called Morgan Pendennis. The gentle-. 
man’s gentleman took his master’s name, and may 
for all we know still continue to do so. The ingenious 
and witty Mr. Binstead began one of his records of 
life in Bohemia with a view of a flunkey’s club hard by 
Old Bond Street in which ‘* the Duke of Devonshire ”’ 
never descended below a fourpenny cigar. 

Major Pendennis, lecturing on unsuitable attach- 
ments (Chapt. 54), declared that there was no place to 
encourage them, “‘ like a dem’d lonely country house, 
where there’s nothing to do.’’ So the first edition of 
‘ Pendennis ’ read, but later Thackeray cut out the 
‘** dem’d,”’ reflecting, perhaps, that it belonged to Mr. 
Mantalini, and was so much his that it smacked of 
Dickens. 

Perhaps the oddest coincidence is that characters in 
Dickens and Thackeray both struggle to remember the 
Sirens. Mr. Pecksniff, who was in the frequent habit 
of using any word that sounded well, in Chapt. IV. of 
‘ Martin Chuzzlewit’ lectured the gathering of rela- 
tives who hoped for old Mr. Chuzzlewit’s money, ana 
attempted to soothe them. Their respected relative 
was ‘‘ to listen to the promptings of nature, and not to 
the—.’’ He was at a loss for the word. ‘‘ The name 
of those fabulous animals (pagan, I regret to say) who 
used to sing in the water, has quite escaped me.’’ After 
Mr. George Chuzzlewit had suggested ‘‘ swans,’’ and 
the nephew with the outline of a countenance ‘‘oysters’’ 
and both had been profusely thanked, Mr. Pecksniff 
got to ‘‘ Sirens.’’ 

Mr. Harry Foker (‘ Pendennis,’ Chapt. 39) never 
reached the right word, when he was discussing the 
vocal powers of Miss Amory. ‘I tell you what, 
Poyntz, she sings like a—what—d’ ye—call—um—you 
know what I mean—like a mermaid, you know, but 
that’s not their name.’’ ‘‘ I never heard a mermaid 
sing,’’ Mr. Poyntz the wag replied. ‘ Who ever heard 
a mermaid? Eales, you are an old fellow, did you? ”’ 

‘* Don’t make a lark of me, hang it, Poyntz,’’ said 
Foker, turning red with tears almost in his eyes; 
‘* you know what I mean: it’s those what’s—his— 
names in Homer, you know. I never said I was a 
good scholar! ”’ 

And Thackeray, poor obsolete Victorian, spends a 
whole paragraph further on Foker’s regret at his own 
lack of education, Foker of Foker’s Entire! Foker 
would be quite accomplished nowadays. He had been 
the Grand Tour, and knew a little French. In the 
horde of persons which now passes for Society he would 
be quite at his ease, with a title, a Rolls-Royce, and a 
long golf handicap. And his wife, the clever Blanche 
Amory, would be one of the modern goddesses of the 
picture papers and the female journalist, setting 
fashions in dress, manners, literature, charity, and self- 
advertisement. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


TORIES AND REVOLUTION. 


Sir,—Your correspondent Canon Brookes is right. 
It is astonishing that the Conservatives of to-day 
should not only acquiesce in, but promote, revolu- 
tionary legislation. The sudden establishment of uni- 
versal suffrage is the most terrifying piece of madness. 
The nation was never consulted as to whether it wished 
it. The existing@male electorate was never asked 
whether it wanted to halve its power with women. My 
private opinion is that the majority of men were, and 
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versions deliberately calculated not only to deceive its 


are, opposed to giving votes to women. In the purest 
democracies of the world, Switzerland and the United 
States, such a revolutionary change would be impos- 
sible without taking a popular vote. In Switzerland 
there would have been a referendum, which, by the 
way, has already rejected female suffrage. In the 
United States, before the Federal Constitution can be 
changed, majorities must be obtained in the two cham- 
bers of the forty-six or seven State legislatures. But 
here in Conservative, old-fashioned England, the thing 
is done in a moment of war-hysteria by a committee 
guided and pushed by Speaker Lowther and Mr. 
Walter Long, both reputed Tories. Then there is the 
Home Rule Bill. Englishmen and Scotchmen were so 
justly incensed by the disloyal behaviour of Celtic Ire- 
land, and the Casement plot and rising during the war, 
that they were in no mood to give Ireland anything. 
Once more the revolutionary Mr. Long appears with 
a Home Rule Bill under his arm! Has the nation ever 
been asked whether it wishes to give Celtic Ireland the 
chance of ruining itself and annoying the Loyalists of 
Ulster? These unauthorised revolutionary politics of 
so-called Tories almost make me a convert to the 
Referendum, though its dangers in a numerous and 


complicated society like ours are very great. The. 


referendum, the initiative, and the recall are all very 
well in small states like Switzerland and Oregon, 
where apparently people have no other amusement all 
the year round than that of filling up ballot papers. 
But in England? Canon Brookes says truly that the 
Coalition combines the extravagance of Radicals in 
socialistic schemes with that of Tories in military and 
naval matters. We shall never escape from the 
Coalition, until we can find a Tory leader. Mr. Bonar 
Law is out of the question; he is a melancholy, hum- 
drum person, who seems to have lost the capacity of 
saying anything but ditto to Mr. Lloyd George. Lord 
Robert Cecil is a vehement and obstinate idealist with- 
out adaptability. Lord Curzon is grandiloquent and 
insincere. Lord Milner can’t address a public meeting, 
and has not said one great or memorable thing for the 
last twenty years. Sir Edward Carson has many of the 
elements of leadership, but he manages to give the im- 
pression that he cares about nothing but Ireland; he is 
tant soi pew provincial. Lord Salisbury is really the 
most sensible of them all, and_the most sincere, and 
sincerity is catching. But he labours under the dis- 
advantage of being a peer, which excludes Lord 
Birkenhead, unless he helps his friends the Radicals 
to abolish the peerage. Otherwise he is a grand 
fighter, as is Mr. Churchill, if he would only ‘‘ come 
back to mother.”’ 
X.M.P. 


BROTHER LANSBURY. 


Sir,—-Your correspondent writing under the heading 
of ‘‘ The Churches ‘and Bolshevism,’’ refers to the 
members of Brotherhood meetings and the like as 
love-every-country-as-your-own gentry.’’ Were this 
the fact, matters would not be so ominous. What 
-their creed actually is, however, could be more ac- 
curately described as ‘‘ love every country but your 
own.’’ I recently read a collection of effusions by 
‘* Lord ’’ Lansbury—whose incitements to Bolshevism 
your correspondent very rightly deplores—in which he 
displayed an almost hysterical regard for Indians, and 
‘* blacks,’’ and Germans, and Russians, always at the 
expense of totally ignoring his own country. Were we 
ever able to love all countries as our own, we might at 
least arrive at that blessed haven of the idealists, a 
world peace. But if—which Heaven forbid !—we ever 
descend to the state of professing to love every country 
except our own, we shall be as great a humbug as a 
nation as ‘‘ Lord’’ Lansbury is as a preacher. For 
he is a humbug, Sir. How else can we account for his 
pleading, at some meeting, with tears in his eyes, for a 
reign of love and goodwill, and then going back to the 
Daily Herald office and allowing, as he does, as Editor, 
such intense bitterness and hatred to be preached in its 
columns? In this book of his whichgl have been read- 
ing, he complains of mis-statements in the Capitalist 
Press. For downright mis-statements and garbled 
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own readers, but also to injure the country in the eyes 
of the world, commend me to that scrupulously fair 
organ of the British Labour Party, the Daily Herald, 
and its charity-loving editor. 

DIOGENEs. 


POLITICIANS IN GLASS HOUSES. 


Sir,—In your admirable article, ‘‘ The White Man’s 
Burthen,’’ you invite us to clear our minds of cant; 
would that your invitation could be extended to min- 
isters of the Crown! May I draw your attention to a 
speech delivered in the House of Lords by Lord Milner, 
who declared that he was in favour of a stern repres- 
sion of Indians guilty of sedition by soldiers? This, 
Sir, is the Minister who countenanced the arming of 
African negroes to attack the Boers during the war of 
1899, which the late Joseph Chamberlain sent him to 
the Cape to foment. 

Verily these politicians are like the natives of New 
Grenada described by an ancient traveller: they can- 
not even blush ! 
HERVEY DE MONTMORENCY. 


THE REIGN OF MURDER IN IRELAND. 


Sir,—After five years’ absence from England, I find 
myself returning to a state of affairs rather worse than 
anything in California of old days, or in Turkey, or 
Russia of to-day. 

Still more incredible is the apathy, indifference, and 
levity of my countrymen. 

I can count on the Saturpay Review allowing an 
indignant protest—the SaTuRDAY REVIEW, in fact, is 
now one out of only two periodicals in England which 
dare to speak out. 

There is an angry leading article in the most popular 
London journal to-day, about railway tickets! The 
murder of Col. Smyth, however, is merely news ! 

The members of the Government are old women, 
who are calling up the young women to help them. One 
to our humiliation, is already in the House of Com- 
mons. I never mean my eyes to witness the sight. 
Legislation stagnates under the £400 a year system. 
The independence and disinterestedness of the members 
have vanished. Once in the House, each member re- 
ceives about £8 a week for keeping the Government 
in. It costs him a nice little income, if he turns it out. 

We have Lord French appealing, and begging, and 
almost grovelling before the murderous, bigoted, and 
ignorant Sinn Feiners. He takes his orders from old 
women, though, and is compelled to govern Ireland like 
an old woman ! 

Have the British middle-classes no pride that they 
can allow a British General to be held prisoner week 
after week by a lot of illiterate ‘‘ corner boys ’’ ? 

We are told there are 50,000 British soldiers in Ire- 
land. What are they doing? We are continually 
having accounts of Sinn Feiners firing at our soldiers 
and constabulary, and killing them: and our soldiers 
fire back, and cease when all their ammunition is gone 
—not having killed, not even hurt, anybody! Do not 
our men then know how to shoot? Or are they told 
not to—in which case the 50,000 should be recalled? 

I pay six shillings in the pound income-tax—and am 
being swindled ! 

Five years of ‘‘ passive defence ’’ at sea was mad- 
dening enough—gloriously inglorious—but ‘‘ passive 
defence ’’ in Ireland while our noble officials and police 
are being daily murdered—our very defenders un- 
defended—makes one think the Anarchists are right, 
and government is a curse ! : 

Is the British public content to go on being governed 
by a Cabinet of useless, stupid men? 

An OLp VOLUNTEER. 


Sir,—At the beginning of this week the latest is (1) 
the murder of Sergeant Mulhern, while entering to join 
in early mass at a Catholic church; (2) the official re- 
port of Mr. Lloyd George’s remarks to the Parlia- 
mentary Committee of the Trade Union Congress on 
the Irish Question. This report presents Mr. Lloyd 
George as saying :— 
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‘* T am sure that things are going to happen on the 
other side, and things will become very much worse and 
very much sterner. They must. We cannot allow 
this to go on. .”’ The words I have italicised 
show the abject futility of the Government. Things 
have happened long since; they could not be much 
worse thar they are. Mr. Lloyd George’s habit of 
ignoring a crisis, however serious and obvious, until 
he can find time to take it in hand himself, is the last 
word in capable government! Now that a long course 
of murder and assassination has led to procrastination 
and Sabbath-breaking, perhaps he will begin to give it 
a little time. ; 

ANOTHER VOTER. 


THE KIEL CANAL. 


Sir,—This League desires to thank you for the forci- 
ble leading article under the above heading in your 
issue of the 17th inst., and we should be glad if you 
could find space for a few lines of suggestion towards 
a solution of the impasse which the plebiscite fiasco in 
Slesvig has brought about? What were the causes? 

A few weeks after the Armistice the Allies offered 
full restoration to Denmark of the three provinces 
robbed from that unoffending country by Germany in 
1864. The offer and its flat refusal by the Danish 
Government were published in the London Press, 
January 8th, 1919, the receipt and refusal being by 
vigorous postal and press censorship kept entirely un- 
known for the Danish nation for many months after. 
Subsequently this, now discredited, pro-German Zahle 
Government appeared before the Peace Conference 
and, to the Allies’ surprise, in the Danish people’s name, 
voluntarily surrendered 
1864 spoils which the Allies had offered to hand back 
to Denmark. Nay more. These same nominal Danish 
representatives deliberately asked for the arrangements 
of ‘‘ zones,’’ plebiscites, and the different methods of 
voting, which you rightly stigmatise as on the face of 
it an ingenious device to leave Flensborg, and any 
other bits of Slesvig worth having, in Germany’s pos- 
session. 

In spite of all this, our Prime Minister, fully informed 
as he was of the truth at the bottom of these astound- 
ing proposals, attempted in his moving words in the 
very forefront of his Peace Pronunciamento on the floor 
of the House of Commons, 3rd July, 1919, to reach the 
Danes themselves with an exhortation to demand their 
rights :— 

‘** | am glad the opportunity has at last come to deal 
with the meanest of all the Hohenzollern frauds, and 
to restore Schleswig-Holstein to the poor, defenceless, 
small nation they stole it from 50 or 60 years ago,”’ an 
exhortation Mr. Lloyd George only the other day at 
San Remo emphasized by his dictum: ‘‘ England never 
breaks her word.’’ An exhortation, moreover, as we 
constantly see in the French press, fully endorsed by 
our ally France, the other remaining party to the 
Treaty of London, 1852, by which the Danish Mon- 
archy’s integrity is guaranteed to King Christian by 
the Great Powers. 

It is difficult, then, to see what more the Allies could 
have done in this Danish question, since they could 
hardly take these old Danish provinces away from the 
Germans against what was officially, although as we 
now know, wrongfully, put before the Conference as 
Denmark’s will and wish. 

No; the fate of the Danes is now in their own hands, 
and it is extraordinary that they have not yet followed 
the lead given them by King Christian himself, when 
His Majesty in March last, fearlessly braving the over- 
whelming German influence around him, dismissed in 
disgrace the pro-Germans who had perpetrated against 
the Danish people, what the whole patriotic press 
now denounces as a high-treason plot. 

But so far from following up the King’s action, Den- 
mark presents inexplicably the picture, not of patriotic 
indignation and determination, but of deep despond- 
ency, of a nation hovering between the Devil and the 
Deep Sea; between the terror of reprisals by the Ger- 
mans, if the plot is denounced, and despair at the 
theatening annexation by Germany which Field-Mar- 
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shal Foch himself solemnly warns the Danes of as in- 
evitable within a few years, if the plebiscite result is 
allowed to stand, and Denmark should hazard on the 
future without any defensible frontier against the here- 
ditary enemy. 

Let the Danes take their courage in both hands and 
themselves demand their so basely betrayed rights. 
Their ground is unassailable; for three English Prime 
Ministers are pledged to see the 1864 wrong righted; 
and even were this not so, it is unthinkable, as Mr. 
Gosse pointed out in the Times the other day, that the 
Allies should allow’ thousands of Danish men and 
women, after having on the strength of the Allies’ 
promise of liberation boldly shown their patriotism, 
to be flung back, not only as he says ‘‘ to slavery to a 
hated tyrant,’’ but to the vengeance which the Germans 
exultantly and openly are preparing for their old, tem- 
porarily liberated victims. 

As you say, Sir, it was the annexation by Germany 
of Holstein, Denmark’s buffer and escarp since the 
dawn of ages against the Germans, with Kiel, the key 
to Denmark’s supremacy in its own waters, which 
directly brought on the World War. 

Let the Danes, therefore, cease worrying, as they 
are doing, about isolated towns and small islands of 
Slesvig. Let them remember the French Foreign 
Minister’s words of old: ‘‘ Quand le chateau briile, on 
ne s’occupe pas des étables.’’ Let them demand that 


‘the Allies’ repeated offers of full reparation for the 


1864 tragedy be carried out. 
Let, in Mr. Gosse’s words, ‘‘ the release from 
slavery by the Victory of the Allies be logical and com- 


plete.’’ 
R. Price. 
Hon. Sec. English Friends of Denmark League. 


RAILWAY FARES. 


Sir,—During the last week, we have been favoured 
once more with the spectacle of the Polypapist ‘‘ on the 
ramp.’’ ‘‘ Hands off the Holidays!’’ ‘‘ The Sea Air 
Tax,’’ and other equally inspiring headlines have ob- 
truded themselves upon the attention of the bewildered 
reader. The Polypapist’s tame disciples have recorded 
their usual ‘‘ rain of protests ’’ in the now familiar fer- 
ment of indignation.”’ 

What cant! Why, in the name of Northcliffe, 
should the already overburdened taxpayer pay the rail- 
way fares of those who are well able, though naturally 
unwilling, to do so themselves? 

The taxpayer has already assisted the people to buy 
their bread, has supported them during their—fre- 
quently self-imposed—unemployment, and has now re- 
signed himself to providing them with education : but 
that he should be called upon to continue supplying with 
tickets to Brighton and Blackpool workmen who earn 
anything from £4 to £10 a week (and evade the in- 
come-tax on it) is absolutely the last straw. 

The Government have shown unusually good sense 
in putting railway-fares back upon an economic basis : 
let us hope they will not allow the Polypapist to bully 
them out of their decision. 

D. D. A. Locknart. 


SLANGUAGE. 


Sir,—It is interesting to analyse the causes that have 
contributed to what you rightly call ‘‘ The Degrada- 
tion of English.”” The most potent cause I take to be 
the massing in the familiarity of camp life of millions 
of English-speaking men from all parts of the globe. 
The, Canadian brought his dialect, the Australian 
brought his, the Cockney his, ‘‘ Jock ”’ his, and lastly 
the American superadded his. So there was. formed 
what Mr. Miigge in his ‘ War Diary of a Square Peg ’ 
calls ‘‘ Slanguage.”” Mr. Migge tells us that the 
slanguage of the average British Tommy is indescrib- 
ably filthy, not from dirtiness of mind so much as from 
poverty of vocabulary. Of these ‘‘ blighter’’ is the 
least offensive : to ‘‘ win ’’ as a euphemism for stealing 
is ominous. If we can trust the narratives of Eastern 
travellers, like Burton and Kinglake, the language of 
the lower-class Oriental is free from this obscenity. 
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ORIGINS. OF THE WAR. : 
By A. Nekludoff (formerly 


Why is this? Another cause of the spread of slanguage 
is the disappearance of deference from inferiors to su- 
periors. Formerly a man minded his p’s and q’s when 
speaking to his betters. Now he asks, with an oath, 
Who are my betters? 

You have already noticed in your columns the spread 
of odious and unintelligible Americanese by means of the 
American films, which almost monopolise the cinema 
houses of this country. All Americans, except a few 
professors, talk the same slanguage, no doubt owing 
to the fact that all classes go to the same school in 
childhood. What, by the way, is a ‘‘ caption’’? I 
suppose it is American, but I don’t know its meaning. 

Max Miller pointed out long ago that the chief cause 
of the corruption of a tongue is indolence. It is this 
laziness that induces the silly contractions now in 


vogue, ‘‘ pop.’’ for popular, ‘‘ pep.’’ for pepper, 
“‘fash.’’ for fashion, ‘‘ mat.’’ for matinée, ‘‘ poss.’’ 
for possible, ‘‘ undies ’’ for underwear, ‘‘ movies ’’ for 


kinematograph, though perhaps the last word was too 
hard for the democratic mouth. But that the ‘‘phone’’ 
(for telephone) has ousted the telegram, we should have 
had “‘ tels,’’ and as it is, we have cables. It is a law 
of language, as of currency, that the worse drives out 
the better; so I have little hope of recovering English 
notwithstanding Mr. Fisher’s new Act. By the way 
the Americans are teaching us to say ‘‘ noo ’’ instead 
of ‘‘ nyew ’’; but the former has at least the excuse of 
being old English. 

The horrible clichés of the descriptive journalist are 
another cause of corruption. The other night I was 
reading the account of a debate in the House of Com- 
mons from which I learned that one speaker ‘‘ ended on 
a passionate note,’’ and the next speaker ‘‘ ended on a 
sombre note.’’ These young gentlemen with their 
pencils, who have to give a lightning sketch with the 
bright and pulsating note of humanity, are the worst 
corrupters of the well. 

Everything is a matter of selection. There are some 
intruders who deserve a welcome for their picturesque- 
ness and humour. But the majority of them are just 
lazy, vulgar, impudent democrats. 

W. J. HAwrTuorn. 


P.S.1.—As a specimen of the idiomatic impertinence 
now in vogue, I heard the following dialogue through 
my window yesterday. Clergyman to daily gardener : 
““ You ought to have been here yesterday.’’ Gar- 
dener: ‘‘ What a ought to do and what a does do is 
different.”’ 


P.S.2.—Even the Prime Minister, discussing Ireland 
with a deputation, asks, ‘‘ Who will deliver the 
goods? ”’ . 


THE M.C.C. TEAM FOR AUSTRALIA. 


Sir,—The selection announced on Tuesday last will, 
I think, meet with general acceptance. It is certainly 
advisable that the captain should not be a bowler, and 
Mr. Spooner has a great reputation as a batsman. 
How far he has kept up his form county cricket does 
not show this year. The same doubt attaches to 
Barnes, who has been absorbed, I suppose, by League 
cricket. It seems odd that a player not known in 
county cricket should be chosen for England; but the 
blessed democracy is now rich enough to buy anything. 

CRICKETER. 


SERVANTS OLD AND NEW. 


Sir,—Wandering in rural Middlesex, I came to 
Ickenham, which with its quaint dld church, village 
pump, gay flowers and greenery seems to defy the 
novelty of the Metropolitan Railway station. Near it 
is the fine Jacobean house of Swakeleys, and nothing 
pleased me more than to see round the church the 
gravestones which record the gratitude of the great 
house to its faithful servants. Their long and devoted 
work is, as one of the epitaphs says, deservedly com- 
memorated. How different from the wandering harpies 
of to-day, whose service is, indeed, perfect freedom for 
them, but has nothing helpful, restful, self-sacrificing, 
or Christian about it! 

LonDONER. 
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Diplomatic Reminiscences. 
Russian Minister at Sofia, etc.). 
the French by Alexandra Paget. 
net. 


HIS book has not received the study which it de- 

serves, if one may judge from the paucity and 
brevity of the press notices. It is not only a narrative 
of great interest, but it exposes more clearly than any 
other writer the events, the chain of diplomatic trans- 
actions, that led to Armageddon. When a young col- 
league boasted to M. Nekludoff of the treaty of Buk- 
harest (1913), as a triumph for Russia, the far-seeing 
diplomat replied that either the triumph would turn 
out to be an illusion, ‘‘ or that blood would be shed, 
and in such quantity as had not been shed since the 
conquest of the Mongolians.’’ M. Nekludoff is a dip- 
lomatist of the old aristocratic school, naturally a loyal 
servant of the Tsar : but he is also, what all aristocratic 
Russians were not, strictly honest and a genuine hater 
of corruption. These reminiscences run from 1911, 
when M. Nekludoff was appointed Russian Minister at 
Sofia, whence he was transferred to Stockholm just be- 
fore the outbreak of the war, finally-ending his career 
as Ambassador at Madrid in 1917, which he resigned 
because he refused to serve Kerenski. The style is 
more than clear and studiously temperate; it is at times 
eloquent and pathetic, and throughout tinged with the 
philosophy natural to a cultured gentleman. The 
English of Alexandra Paget is so good that it must, 
we think, be ranked as a first-rate translation. 

The murder of the Austrian Archduke at Sarajevo in 
June, 1914, was, as everybody knows, the spark that 
exploded the powder dump of Europe; the precedent, 
not the cause of the war. Whether the wretched as- 
sassins were hired by some of the Austrian Anti-Slav 
party (the Archduke was a pro-Slav) we shall never 
know. But the causes of the Great War had been ac- 
cumulating for the last six years. Austria, governed 
by Magyar landowners and German-Austrian officials, 
was mortally afraid of the rise of the Slav races. The 
ex-Kaiser Wilhelm saw in the rise of the Slav states a 
barrier between him and Constantinople and Baghdad. 
He therefore cultivated the Sultan, who would be an 
easy tool in his hands. The German-Austrian policy 
in Eastern Europe became anti-Slav and pro-Islamic. 
With a folly, which cannot be excused by religious 
fanaticism, Sir Edward Grey allowed himself to be 
drawn into an espousal of Slavism, with its consequent 
alliance with Russia and hostility to the Porte. 
Britain’s imbecile policy lost Turkey without gaining 
Bulgaria and Greece. The game began in 1908, when 
Austria, in defiance of the Treaty of Berlin, annexed 
Bosnia. England acquiesced. Then Italy went to 
war with Turkey in 1911, and took from her Tripoli. 
Again England agreed. M. Nekludoff, from his 
Legation in Sofia, was watching the steady rise of the 
Triple Alliance, Germany, Austria, and Italy, and the 
steady decline of France, Russia, and England in the 
Balkan States and at Constantinople. He says very 
little about England in his book: but we may be sure 
he detected our folly; and he frequently warned his own 
Government. Then came the two Balkan wars be- 
tween Turkey and the Balkan States, Rumania, Greece, 
Serbia, and Bulgaria, in the first of which Turkey was 
so completely beaten that Adrianople was taken. Then 
came the Treaty of London, signed in May, 1913. But 
there were two men who disliked the Treaty of Lon- 
don, Ferdinand, Tsar of Bulgaria, and Wilhelm, 
Kaiser of Germany; Ferdinand, because he thought he 
hadn’t got enough plunder, Wilhelm, because he 
thought too much was taken from the Turk. Ferdin- 
and, to whose false and intriguing character M. 
Nekludoff does full justice, began thessecond war, per- 
haps bribed, or duped, or egged on by Wilhelm, and 
Turkey regained Adrianople, and Bulgaria lost what 
it had gained in the first war. This just suited Wil- 
helm: indeed, he played as the protector of the Turk 
against the Slav much the same réle as Beaconsfield in 
1878. England became a negligible factor in Eastern 
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politics, and M. Nekludoff sniffed the coming storm and 
shivered. 

M. Nekludoff, like all aristocratic Russians, is firmly 
convinced that the Tsarina ruined the Tsar, and that 
the monk Rasputin ruined the Tsarina, though he re- 
peats the conventional belief that there was no immoral 
intimacy between the sacred Silenus and his imperial 
mistress. M. Nekludoff has some very bitter pages 
about the corruption and incompetence of the Tsar’s 
Ministers, particularly Sturmer and Protopopoff. The 
latter he thought mad. He is generously silent on the 
chapter of the behaviour of the Russian archdukes, 
which undoubtedly was a contributory cause of the 
revolution, the most terrible in history. 

Just before the outbreak of war, M. Nekludoff was 
transferred to Stockholm, and he gives us a very pleas- 
ing account of the intelligence, prosperity, and ami- 
ability of the Swedish nation. He admits that the 
King and Queen, the Conservatives, landowners, and 
officers of the army, were frankly pro-German, be- 
lieving and hoping that Germany would win. This 
feeling he ascribes to two causes, the assiduous propa- 
ganda and cultivation of Swedish friendship carried on 
by Germany ever since 1870, and, secondly, the fear of 
Russia, who had taken Finland away from. Sweden in 
1808, and was popularly supposed to meditate the an- 
nexation of Sweden, if victorious. But M. Nekludoff 
dwells on the honesty with which the Swedes did not 
try to hide their views, keeping all the time within the 
correctest neutrality. And these pro-German sympa- 
thies were entertained before the devastation of Bel- 
gium and Northern France. According to this volume, 
the Swedes, one and all, from the Court down to the 
proletariat, showed the greatest kindness to the 
wounded, the refugees, and the prisoners, of all nation- 
alities, who kept passing through their country. M. 
Nekludoff gives us an earnest and laudatory description 
of the King’s desire to observe a strict neutrality, and 
also of the great ability of M. Wallenberg, the Prime 
Minister of a Coalition Government in the Swedish 
Parliament. We have met diplomatists who say that 
M. Nekludoff flatters the Swedes: that they were 
strongly anti-British; and that they sowed the territorial 
waters of Stockholm with mines. Be that as it may, 
M. Nekludoff has written a charming book, which 
should be studied by all who wish to understand how 
for six years events conducted the world, gradually but 
inevitably, to the great disaster, which has broken up 
the civilisation of the last six centuries. 


A NEW STUDY OF CEDIPUS. 


The CEdipus Tyrannus of Sophocles. Translated and 
explained by J. T. Sheppard. Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press. 20s. net. 


R. SHEPPARD, one of the leading Greek 

scholars in Cambridge to-day, has produced a 
translation with introductions and notes, of the 
‘ Edipus Tyrannus,’ which has not, we think, been 
considered with any elaboration since Jebb’s fine edi- 
tion. Fortunately it is not possible for any purveyor 
of paradox to turn the plot upside down, and suggest 
that Sophocles was really trying to tell some other 
story, and his ghost pining for the twentieth century 
Sherlock Holmes to reveal it. |The course of the 
action in this great play is clear, though Sophocles has 
shown admirable skill in developing it with that tragic 
irony of which he is the greatest master. But our 
chief interest—apart from the enjoyment of an artistry 
in which there is nothing crude or forced—lies in the 
development of human character in the piece. The 
Gods are behind the terrible story which unfolds itself; 
but they do not appear in person, as in the plays of 
Euripides, and the prophet, who speaks by divine guid- 
ance, does not forego the privilege of losing his temper. 
(Edipus is violent, arrogant, and strangely careless of 
everybody else, including his well-beloved Queen, so 
long as he fulfils his own purpose. He is ready to order 
Creon to death on his own surmise of treachery; he has 
the recklessness belonging to the man who is, to use the 
effective Scottish word, ‘‘ fey.’’ He is a fine figure, 
though we think his nobility is generally over-em- 
phasised. He is also the child of luck, a self-made 
man who believes in his maker. What is the crime for 
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which he has to suffer; is he, in fact, guilty of any crime 
at all? Would not an Athenian audience regard him 
as innocent? This is the main point which Mr. Shep- 
pard discusses. It is difficult to get rid of the moral 
ideas which centuries of Christianity have imposed on 
thought, to recapture the mind of ancient Athens, and, 
going still deeper, to realise how far Sophocles, differ- 
ing alike from A®schylus and Euripides, has gone in 
his theories of crime and punishment. The question is 
complicated by the fact that he was influenced by 
4Eschylus, indeed, could hardly ignore his treatment of 
similar themes. Mr. Sheppard has made a real and for 
the most part sound contribution to the understanding 
of the ‘ Tyrannus.’ The later ‘ CEdipus 
Coloneus ’ offers a different view of the hero, with 
which here we are not at all concerned. (Edipus the 
King is not sanctified by suffering, though he has at 
the end some of the curious respect belonging to a man 
tabooed. We have to ignore in a review a number of 
small points and keep to the main issue. 

Mr. Sheppard maintains that the drama is not one of 
sin and tragic justice, that the choral odes are all 
relevant to the action and ideas of the play, and that 
disappointment felt about the Creon scene, or the end- 
ing, is due to misconception of the purport of the 
whole. The last scenes have gravely disappointed 
Wilamowitz and Prof. Murray, and more than a cen- 
tury ago seemed so unsuitable that they were boldly 
declared to be spurious. They are to the point, Mr. 
Sheppard argues, because they inculcate that ‘‘ so- 
phrosyne ’’ against which the otherwise innocent 
(Edipus sinned. Here was a fault, the worse for his 
kingly state. As Prof. Norwood writes in his recent 
book on ‘ Greek Tragedy,’ the exaggerated self-confi- 
dence of CEdipus, ‘‘ dangerous in a citizen, is almost a 
crime in a prince.’’ It would not be true to say that 
Mr. Sheppard’s idea of the central doctrine of the play 
is novel; but he has certainly worked it out with re- 
markable ingenuity and skill, relying on normal Greek 
thought as exhibited in Greek authors, which is a better 
guide than the burning desire to be original. The 
‘* tyrannus,’’ as is shown at some length, may easily 
fall into the habits associated with the English word 
‘* tyrant.’? The Chorus which talks of blasphemy and 
the ruler who seeks his own gain, is relevant in this 
connection, and we think Mr. Sheppard’s explanation 
of it admirably subtle and persuasive. One danger the 
modern reader has to guard against is the easy asser- 
tion that an idea or expression which seems trite to him 
is unworthy of Sophocles. We cannot, for instance, 
declare with any confidence that the maxim ‘‘ two 
heads are better than one ’’ is impossible, or unsuit- 
able, in the mouth of a priest asking the advice of 
(Edipus. This, however, concerns a difficult point of 
Greek idiom which no one can be sure of. A novelty 
in Mr. Sheppard’s rendering of the Greek is exhibited 
in his version of lines 1513-5. CEdipus gives this 
advice to his children :— 

‘* Be your prayer to live, 
Where fortune’s modest measure is, a life 
That shall be better than your father’s was.’’ 


The phrase we have italicised is of vital importance for 
the meaning and adequacy of the end of the: play, and 
is taken up by Creon a few lines later. Thus the doc- 
trine of the happy mean is emphasised, and the quiet 
close, which seems trivial to a sophisticated Georgian, 
is fully justified. 

Admiring the freshness and vigour of Mr. Sheppard’s 
analysis, we are disappointed with his verse trans- 
lation. He allows himself to write :— 

‘* T suspect that an unprejudiced reader, if he were 
to struggle unassisted with, for instance, Jebb’s trans- 
lation would decide that the poem is a jerky, ill-con- 
structed, rather nonsensical effusion.”’ : 

This is undue depreciation, a sign of the age which 
has little to learn from the last generation, and is a 
little too anxious to assert its own superior merit. Our 
impression of Mr. Sheppard’s translation is that it has 
been carelessly done, or that he has little gift for English 
blank verse. It is certainly not a ‘‘faithful version,’’ as 
he asserts, for it-exhibits some omissions and changes 
from the original which are quite unnecessary. When 
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an artist like Sophocles uses an adjective, or a particu- 
lar form of address, why omit, or alter it? Here and 
there Mr. Sheppard has been roused by the appeal of 
his text to vigour. We do not object to his free use of 
English idiom where it differs widely from Greek; but 
we think many of his lines wanting in ease and grace, 
and some of them distinctly jerky. The dots and 
dashes which form so large a part of the literary make- 
up of Mr. Wells appear to have infected Mr. Shep- 
pard’s verse style. We much prefer his prose. Though 
Sophocles did not know many things of which Mr. 
Wells and other moderns are fully assured, he had a 
gracious coherence of style which they lack, and, we 
dare say would abhor, if they could achieve it. That is 
the reason why modern reporters who read or go to 
see Greek plays find little in them except statuesque 
frigidity. They do not see any vivid study of human 
character. They miss the dots and dashes, the jars 
and jolts of Mr. Jingle. 


AN EXPERT ARCHAZOLOGIST. 


Old Crosses and Lych Gates. 
Batsford. 18s. net. 


T is curious that so little should have been written 

on Old Crosses in England, one of the most interest- 
ing, because most extensive, classes of medieval monu- 
ments still remaining. From the shaft of the Danes 
Cross of Bewcastle, Cumberland, which is sometimes 
dated as early as 665, to the Bungay and Swaffham 
Market Cross of the years 1789 and 1783, the record is 
amazingly complete, and Mr. Aymer Vallance has done 
good service in bringing together the existing ex- 
amples, many of them of beauty and historical interest. 
It is astonishing that so many should have survived. 
So intimate was the connection of the Churchyard 
Cross with the Palm Sunday ceremonies of the Roman 
Church that the name Palm Cross is habitually given 
to it in wills right down to the time of the Reformation ; 
and the Protestant hostility to crosses as objects of 
idolatrous worship was so pronounced that in Kent and 
Hertfordshire only four are extant, two in each, al- 
though we know that hundreds once existed. In the 
remoter districts, where Roman Catholicism lingered, 
the reverse is the case. In the diocese of Llandaff, for 
instance, there are remains of a Cross of some kind in 
nearly every churchyard, and those in Cornwall—to 
which Mr. Vallance has done somewhat less than jus- 
tice—are proverbial. Another interesting feature is 
their original, as opposed to their compulsory, in- 
equality of distribution. At Liverpool a mere village 
in the Middle Ages, there were no fewer than five; at 
Brackley in Northamptonshire, according to Leland, 
three; at Bishops’ Stortford, actually six, the same 
number as in London, where, however, the Eleanor 
Crosses of West Cheap and Charing and the famous 
Preaching Cross of St. Paul’s account for half the 
number. 

Mr. Vallance divides his subject into seven classes, 
Monolith Crosses, the Shaft-on-Steps type (the most 
suitable for war memorials, and therefore at the 
moment most prominent), Spire-shaped or Eleanor 
Crosses, Preaching Crosses, Market Crosses and Un- 
classified varieties. The first includes the oldest 
examples with patterns often derived from Byzantine 
tradition ; the second such interesting works as the lost 
Nevill’s Cross, erected to commemorate the battle be- 
tween the English and Scots in 1346, the charming 
Whitefriars Cross at Hereford, the interesting example 
at Doulting, Somerset, with its uninjured emblems of 
the Passion, and the delightful Lincolnshire Cross now 
at Keyingham in Yorkshire; the third, the world- 
famous Eleanor Crosses and their like; the fourth and 
smallest class some of the most interesting of all. The 
history of St. Paul’s Cross, indeed, is for some cen- 
turies an epitome of the history of England, and in its 
- absence we may well rejoice that such examples as the 
Black Friars Cross at Hereford and that at Iron Acton, 
Gloucestershire, should remain to show us what they 
were, not to speak of the famous Butter Cross at Win- 
chester, which many will recognise as a Preaching 
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Cross with some surprise, so purely ornamental does 
it seem. 

More varied in character than any others are the 
Market Crosses, which, originally intended ‘‘to incite 
public homage to the religion of Christ Crucified’’ and 
‘*to inspire men with a sense of morality and piety 
amidst the ordinary transactions of life,’’ developed 
from the simple Churchyard Cross into the elaborate 
shelter familiar in late examples. These shelters range 
from the elaborate Gothic structures once to be seen 
in the ancient city of Norwich and others still standing 
at Salisbury and Chichester, to the delicate Tudor 
charm of the lost Glastonbury Cross, the bandstand- 
like erection, crowned by the figure of Justice, at Ips- 
wich, the plain secular Market Cross at Dunster—a 
model for a village War Memorial to-day—and the 
stately domed classic buildings at Swaffham and Bun- 
gay. The seventh and last class of crosses consists of 
such curious pillar-like structures as those of Ald- 
borough and Doncaster, and the two curious Devon- 
shire specimens on page 143. 

Of .Lych Gates there is less to say. Mr. Vallance 
reproduces 38 representative examples, ranging from 
the porch type to that which runs beneath a house. 
Some are primitive stone structures, notably the ‘Llan- 
fitto and Llandillo-yn-Rhos examples, which have an 
almost prehistoric appearance; others are fine timber- 
work structures, open or closed; others, both stone and 
wood, are of perfect shape and proportion. The type 
with what we may provisionally call trestle legs is 
usually unsatisfactory, the legs seeming to bear no 
proportion to the weight of the roof; but the examples 
from Clun, Rushington, and Boughton Monchelsea 
(how rich we English are in names !) are quite delight- 
ful, and for a stone porch gateway commend us to that 
of Talyllyn, Merionethshire, in which line and propor- 
tion are perfectly harmonious. One omission we must 
note. There is no mention of the mysterious Eight 
Crosses on the Island of Rasay, which Boswell admired 
and thought to be the ‘‘ church’s landmarks ”’ (‘ Journal 
of a Tour to the Hebrides,’ Sept..10). Could Mr. Val- 
lance have thrown any light on this passage, or shown 


/ 


‘us the Crosses in their present state, he would have 


added to our gratitude for a very beautiful and delight- 
ful book. We congratulate both him and his pub- 
lisher, and would only remind the latter that in a work 
of historical importance, illustrating the condition of 
monuments at a given time, a date should always be 
inserted on the title-page. 


A TYPICAL PRELATE. 


Bishop Moorhouse. By Edith C. Rickards. John 
Murray. 14s. net. 


HE late Bishop Moorhouse was in many ways a 

typical Anglican clergyman. As a parish priest at 
Sheffield and London, and as Bishop of Melbourne and 
later at Manchester, he threw an incessant energy into 
his work. He was not an original thinker, although 
he kept up with current modes of thought; an appendix 
to this volume, for example, includes a not very re- 
markable paper by him on Schopenhauer and Bergson 
and other recent philosophers. Probably his adminis- 
trative activities were in any event too numerous for 
him to count as a permanent force in Christian thought; 
one feels, for instance, that he was more at home in 
framing a constitution for the Australian Church than 
in his forcible sermons on more ultimate issues. 

It is clear that he held the middle path on many con- 
troversial matters; at Melbourne during a drought he 
was once asked to issue a prayer for rain. He told his 
people that they were quite at liberty to use the petition 
in the Prayer Book, but, he continued, ‘‘ I will issue a 
prayer if you desire it, but it will be in this form :— 
‘* OQ Almighty God, we humbly beseech Thee to pardon 
us for our sinful waste and neglect of Thy bountiful 
supply of rain and waters, and give us grace to make 
better use of these Thy precious gifts in the years 
that are to come.’’ The prayer was never issued, but 
the masculine vigour of his attitude must have appealed 
to the sturdy Victorians, and it had an effect upon 
their irrigation policy. 
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The last years of Moorhouse’s life, after his resigna- 
tion of the see of Manchester, were spent quietly near 
Taunton. It appears that some people thought his re- 
tirement need not have been so complete, and that he 
might have accepted the occasional invitations to 
preach or take part in official church functions, which 
were extended to him. But he was well over seventy, 
and he had practically exhausted his vitality. There is 
sometimes more dignity in the quiet obscurity he chose 
than in the fussy interventions of those who linger 
superfluous on the stage. 


WHAT IS ART? 


Essentials in Art. By Professor Osvald Sirén. John 
Lane. 12s. 6d. net. 


HE literature of esthetics increases annually, 
without any final solution of some questions which 
vex the philosophical art lover. Why are our esthetic 
emotions stirred by certain kinds of pictorial and plastic 
expression? What distinguishes the true work of art 


from the false? If we feel anything at all about art, - 


as most of us are convinced that we do, how can we be 
sure that our appreciation is not a self-deception, based 
on wrong analysis or unconscious acquiescence in a cur- 
rent mode of thought? Perhaps, ultimately, physical 
science or psychology may supply some clue, and the 
workings of human consciousness, and our nervous re- 
actions to combinations of line, form and colour, may 
be charted for the assistance of those who wish to in- 
quire into the causes and effects of creative art. At 
present the philosopher-critic builds on shifting sand, 
to judge from the history of esthetics during the past 
hundred years. Modern revision of opinion touches in 
some way every one of the gods who were sacred for 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, and we are all familiar with re- 
cent examples of masterpieces which have been under- 
estimated, as it seems to us, and of indifferent works 
which have been exalted, by persons of undeniable sen- 
sibility. A new Walter Savage Landor, who would 
write an ‘‘ Imaginary Conversation ’’ with Goethe, 
Ruskin, Stendhal, Appollinaire, Mr. Clive Bell, Ingres, 
Boccioni, Hegel, and Kandinsky, as his figures, would 
present some piquant contradictions in his dialogue, 
and would be hard put to it to find points of agreement, 
except in the fundamental axiom that, whatever art 
may be, it is not the mere imitation of nature. 
Professor Osvald Sirén, of Stockholm, the latest to 
grapple with the problem of the constitution of es- 
sentials in art, begins his book with an examination of 
the doctrine of fidelity to nature, and points out that 
popular conceptions of nature are not based on direct 
observation, but upon conventional ideas gradually 
evolved from successive attempts at reproduction. He 
quotes Mr. Roger Fry’s opinion that ‘‘ ordinary people 
have hardly any idea of what things really look like. 
The only thing they have ever really looked at being 
other pictures, the moment an artist who has looked at 
nature brings them a clear report of something defi- 
nitely seen by him, they are highly indignant at its 
untruth to nature.’’ An extreme example of this is 
within our personal experience. An artist, having 
made a portrait drawing of an elderly farmer, of portly 


presence, showed it to the farmer’s wife, who disap-— 


proved of it on the grounds that it was not at all like 
the sitter. The following day she came to the artist 
and said: ‘‘ I have been looking at my husband, and I 
see that he has got a double chin.’’ Through years of 
daily contact’ she had probably retained an early visual 
impression which no longer coincided with the facts, 
and had not noticed the growth of a very marked char- 
acteristic. | Having demolished the basis of popular 
demands for objective resemblance, Professor Sirén 
proceeds to the reasonable assumption that ‘‘ the real 
motive of the artist is a pictorial conception—an ab- 
straction deduced from nature—and not the object it- 
self,’’ and further that form is not in itself a true 
criterion of artistic significance. Something else is 
needed to give life to the artist’s work, some inner 
reality, some indication of physical or emotional move- 
ment which in general the author classes as rhythmic 
expression. But he is driven to confess his inability to 
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define or analyse that which he terms rhythm, and we 
arrive at the point where other writers (notably the 
sixth century Chinese Hsieh Ho, whose text provides 
material for an interesting chapter) have left us before. 
Perhaps the chief advantage of modern esthetic schools 
is the enormous widening of the field of inquiry, and 
the increasing facilities for tracing artistic instincts and 
motives in communities which have little, if any, con- 
nection with each other. Our growing knowledge of 
primitive and oriental art is comparable to the dis- . 
coveries of the Humanists and Classicists at the close 
of the Middle Ages, and it may well be that we are at 
the beginning of a new Renaissance. Professor Sirén 
is a typical modern student, who has travelled much, 
and has first-hand knowledge of many arts. In his 
more purely historical essays he does not, in the pur- 
suit of facts, lose sight of underlying principles, and 
he continues the good tradition of Mr. Berenson in a 
plausible attempt to reconstitute the forgotten artistic 
personality of that emotional, feeble creature, Parri 
Spinelli, who has none of the force of his father 
Spinello Aretino, but deserves, perhaps, the title of ‘‘ a 
late Gothic poet of line.’’ The essay ‘ On the im- 
portance of the Antique to Donatello’ is actually 
marred by a too careless treatment of material facts, 
and by a strange misconception of the character of 
Gothic art. The sculptors of the Renaissance, he says 


'—making it clear that he means the period of Donatello 


and Masaccio—belonged to a period when nature as a 
motive of represéntation had long been forgotten. He 
counts Donatello as one of the most clearly stamped 


- realists of the Renaissance (as, of course, he was), 


‘* one of those who most completely broke with Gothic 
formalism, and looked to nature for the rejuvenation of 
his art.’’ But the whole of fourteenth century Gothic 
art is full of the triumph of naturalism, and the 
thirteenth century had prepared the way. Where 
ornament is concerned, the revival of the antique 
manner brought in a greater formalism, and the use of 
nature, ‘‘ as a motive of representation,’’ is more 
evident in Lincoln Cathedral than in the Malatesta 
Temple at Rimini. As a crude object-lesson, there is 
in the west of Ireland a Gothic Church among whose 
ruins we may see growing the harebells which inspired 
the carvers of its capitals. And there is no lack of 
intense naturalism in Gothic portrait statues and sym- 
bolic figures—not a shallow naturalism, but a living 
source of inspiration at the service of a formal ideal. 
One has only to think of the sculpture of Bamberg and 
Naumburg, or the statue of Charles V. in the Louvre. 
The fusion of Gothic and classic spirit in a sculptor of 
greater genius than had yet appeared animates Dona- 
tello’s ‘ St. George’ and ‘ Il Zuccone,’ but it is not 
their naturalism which breaks with Gothic tradition. 
The whole question of influences from the antique needs 
far more careful study than Professor Sirén has found 
time for (as he himself admits). Such influences, at 
least as strongly marked as the relation between Greek 
and Chinese art, occur in thirteen century sculpture : 
these, and the independent genius of Jacopo della 
Quercia, who, contemporaneously with Donatello, 
shows very clearly the impression of the classic spirit, 
should form part of the same inquiry. Professor 
Sirén, in setting out to prove that Donatello was an 
artist of strong classical tendencies (which is perfectly 
obvious), has hardly begun to approach the subject; 
and, by such odd statements as that the bronze 
‘ David ’ is the only one of the master’s statues com- 
posed not strictly from the front view only, but in the 
round, or that the armour of ‘ Gattamelata ’ is copied 
from an actual suit, diminishes our faith in his per- 
spicacity. Nevertheless, he has supplied some inter- 
esting ideas, and material for instructive comparisons. 


AS OTHERS SEE US. 


A War Minister and His Work. By General von 
_ Stein. Skeffington. 16s. net. 


i¢~ is a very curious book, and in some ways it 
_i throws more light on the mentality of the average 
Prussian officer than the more important memoirs of 
Ludendorff and Falkenhayn. General von Stein, 
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whose portrait in the frontispiece is that of a very 
ferocious and rather sinister-looking person, and, we 
hope, does him less than justice, was Quartermaster- 
General and War Minister in the German Army from 
1916 to 1918. He is not a particularly good writer of 
reminiscences, but his obvious conviction that the 
sword is mightier than the pen is not likely to be dim- 
inished by the blunders of the translator or printer, who 
makes Prussian Silesia into ‘‘ Prussian Siberia,’’ and 
consistently refers to the Reichstag ‘‘ revolution ’’ of 
1917, when Reichstag resolution is meant. It is there- 
fore possible that some other sentences in the book 
which will make the average reader rather raise his eye- 
brows, are distorted by its English phraseology. It is 
difficult, for instance, to believe that General von Stein 
could write the following :—‘‘ If I remember right, the 
Government of New Zealand is Socialistic. The only 
way it can be kept going is through continual help from 
England. The State is therefore hopelessly insolvent.’’ 
After all, the principle of loans for-public works and 
development are pretty well understood in Germany; if 
the General has never heard of these things, he must 
be more ignorant of political economy than one had im- 
agined possible. 

~ It is true that he seems inclined to defend the military 
ignorance of politics as a virtue. But this appears to 
be a confusion of thought. A soldier should not. mix 
himself in politics, but there is no reason on earth why 
he should not be instructed in political problems. The 
fact that so many Prussian soldiers were so utterly 
ignorant of politics, and seemingly proud of their ignor- 
ance, explains a good deal of what happened in the 
war; and incidentally, it explains some of the language 
employed by General von Stein. Again and again he 
complains that ‘‘ the German remains unteachable ’’— 
this of the most docile and teachable people in Europe ! 
‘“ The Germans will never establish order,’’ he con- 
cludes, ‘‘ and will certainly never attain to greatness 
except under the compulsion of a carefully-considered 
and clear-sighted power which will set them in the 
right path and lead them and compel these foolish, ob- 
stinate people to unite. So far this has only been ac- 
complished by the monarchy, and the great personali- 
ties who placed themselves at the monarchy’s service. 
In her imagination Germany has yearned for the im- 
mortal Emperor, and for centuries the Germans have 
talked and sung of him. In reality they have rejected 
him when he had hardly been granted to them.’’ It is, 
of course, quite useless to discuss such utterly different 
points of view as those of the ordinary Englishman and 
those of the Prussian officer, and the above diagnosis is 
certainly not entirely wrong; but it is not quite fair to the 
German people to suggest that they rejected their Em- 
peror, ‘‘ when he had hardly been granted to them.”’ 
They applauded him and almost worshipped him, when 
he was successful, and they rejected him, when he had 
failed. 

Even General von Moltke, who was something more 
than the non-political soldier, appears to have had a 
little of the same feeling, for he is said here to have re- 
marked to the Emperor in 1914, ‘‘ in his frank, straight- 
forward fashion: ‘ Now you see what you have done; 
you have brought the English down on my head for nc 
reason.’ He never forgot those words and often had 
good cause to regret them.’’ After all, one would sug- 
gest to General von Stein that even Emperors cannot 
have it both ways. If theirs is the sovereign respon- 
sibility in politics, as Wilhelm II. was never tired of 
pointing out, they get all the credit of their successes, 
but they must expect to pay the penalty of failure. 

On Belgium the General is brief and to the point. 
‘* As to the justice of this move (the invasion of neutral 
territorv), opinions are so sharply divided that it is not 
to be expected that an agreement will ever be reached. 
Each party puts the blame on the opponent. Apart 
from that our enemies have now proved their right by 
means of their might.’’ In other words, General von 
Stein sticks to his opinion that might is right. This is 
not an ethical treatise, but a review, and we will leave 
it at that. 

There is, of course, no doubt that we English are the 
villains of the piece, and in spite, or more correctly 
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because, of the fact that we won the war, we have both 
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might and right on our side. Our policy is a simple 
one, and our late enemy obviously admires it, “ Eng- 
land offers us an example that is worthy of attention as 
to how to set about conquering the world. The only 
way in which it can be done is by ruthless selfishness. 
Everything that stands in her way she treads under her 
feet. All means are justified that will attain the end 
she has in view. Nothing that can be used to further 
her policy is considered wrong, even though it be a 
crime.’’ It would be cruel to comment on this over- 
simplified conception of an old soldier in retirement as 
to the policy of his enemies. It merely proves, what he 
so frankly admits, that the German soldier’s knowledge 
of international politics is altogether lacking. 


A SEXLESS WOMAN. 


Linda Condon. By Joseph Hergesheimer. 
mann. 7s. 6d. net. 


EREDITY is what the French call ‘‘ the mother 

idea ’’ of Mr. Joseph Hergesheimer, and after the 
story of the Black Pennys, no one will be surprised at 
a novel hung upon the peg of reversion to type. Linda 
Condon is the daughter of a fastidious Philadelphian, 
who calmly and heartlessly walks away from a wife dis- 
gusting to him by her vulgarity, and possibly her in- 
fidelity. |The deserted wife becomes declassed, and 
drags her little daughter Linda about with her from one 
American hotel to another, kept by various men, until 
finally, getting middle-aged and having some of her 
hair burnt off in a waver’s parlour (a scene admirably 
described), she marries a New York Jew. The love 
and admiration of Linda for her tippling, scandalous 
mother is the only sign of feeling which Mr. Herge- 
sheimer allows his little heroine to display. Otherwise 
she is an animated statuette, stony,, sexless, and fastidi- 
ous, like her father. It is part of the psychological 
paradox that Linda is all father, though she has never 
seen him, and that despite of her mother’s frank in- 
struction, worthy of a procuress, she is quite sexless 
as regards men, who inspire her with nothing but dis- 
gust when they make love. It is true she saw, as a 
rule, nasty men, for Mr. Hergesheimer reveals to us 
a very unpleasant world in New York, sensual, 
Bohemian, recklessly extravagant, composed of artists, 
Wall Street Jews, and unprofessional harlots. One of 
her father’s old maiden sisters, ‘‘ a Lowrie of Phila- 
delphia,’’ meets Linda at a concert and invites her to 
the prim old Puritan house in that city. Suddenly 
Linda reverts to type. She falls into the austere sim- 
plicity of the aunts, appreciates the refinement of their 
environment, and finally marries a gentle, cultured, 
wealthy member of the set, distantly related. Linda 
is perfectly aware that she is without that appendage 
called a heart, and makes desperate attempts to cure 
the defect. She tries very hard to get up a romance with 
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Pleydon Dodge, a famous sculptor, who is madly in 
love with her: but she is not successful. She even 
tries to fall in love with her scholarly and reserved 
husband, but is again met by her stone-cold tempera- 
ment.- However, the marriage is not unhappy; Arnand 
Hallet is rich, and goes out with a bag every morning 
_ to some library, returning to dinner. Linda dresses 
beautifully; has two children, of whom and of old age 
she is afraid. There are many such women as Linda 
Condon, both in America and England, but they are not 
lovable, though the analysis of their struggle between 
heredity and environment is always a good theme for 
the novelist. 


THE NEW ‘ QUO VADIS?’ 


Cleomenes. By Maris Warrington. Jarrold. 7s. 6d. 


net. 

N Mr. Pecksniff’s authority we know that it is 

irreligious to disregard a voice from the grave. 
We are uncertain whether he would have extended this 
principle to reminiscences from a previous incarnation; 
but at our own risk we maintain that such reminiscences 
should, if only in the interests of scientific research, 
be submitted to some process of verification before they 
are given to the world. This, at least, is the reflection 
suggested by a story which, not too wisely, invites 
comparison with the masterpiece of Sienkiewicz, and 
owes, we understand, its origin to recollections of the 
kind above mentioned. It is no doubt true that we 
have great difficulty in recollecting the things which 
befall us, even in this present life, and may a fortiori 
expect that this will be intensified, when memory is 
called upon to deal with the events of an existence long 
past. Yet some awkwardness necessarily arises when 
the period thus reconstructed is found to differ “in 
almost every detail from the records preserved for us 
by contemporaries. Miss Warrington’s hero, 4 
wealthy Roman of the bluest patrician blood, is called 
Cleomenes, and plies the craft of sculptor. A southern 
planter of sixty years ago, who answered to the name 
of Sambo, and gave a hand at the cotton-picking, 
would scarcely be a greater anomaly. The appellation 
of Lesbia for a Jewess, on the other hand, may no doubt 
be defended on the ground that at least one well-known 
Jew was named Philip. | But the author would have 
been better advised, if she had respected what Renan 
terms the higher verity by renaming her Miriam or 
Rachel. It must be conceded that Miss Warrington’s 
ancient Romans do not jazz, or pick rambler roses. 
But they say and do a great many other things which 
would have been humanly impossible for subjects of 
Nero; such as calling a studio a ‘‘ sanctum,’’ and quot- 
ing ‘* Quos Deus vult perdere,’’ and ‘‘ Sic transit gloria 
mundi.’’ It seems strange, too, that letters should be 
signed at the end rather than the beginning, that the 
Senate should function as a Divorce Court, and that 
Seneca, like a modern American legislator, should be 
addressed by his friends as ‘‘ Senator.’’ We find it 
even harder to believe that Nero (in the height of spring 
too) ‘‘ gave a saturnalia which promised to be the 
sensation of the year’’! If we might offer a word of 
counsel to Miss Warrington, we would advise her to 
devote to some latter-day theme that gift for story- 
telling which even the preposterous handicap here 
adopted cannot entirely obscure. 


TWO WAR BOOKS. 
How I Filmed the War. By Lieut. Geoffrey Malins, 
O.B.E. Herbert Jenkins. 12s. 6d. net. 


Salonica and After. By H. Collinson Owen. 
and Stoughton. os. 6d. net. 


Hodder 


NE of the most curious processes at work during 
the war—it is even now hardly seen in its true light 
—wes the gradual transformation of the British Ex- 
peditionary Force from an army into an independent 
state. A strength of several millions could no longer 
be controlled by a small group of men studying maps 
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on a table; it demanded and obtained a. civil service of 
its own, which brought with it some at least of the 
leaven of bureaucracy. It is this civil aspect of war, 
and the ignoring of it as such, which is the note of a 
book by the official cinematographer in France. For 
whom exactly it is written? Not, it must be ad- 
mitted at once, for the soldier. There is too much 
thrilling stuff about ‘‘ writing within range of the 
guns ’’—what was the range of Big Bertha, we ask 
ourselves ?—too much and too gross sentimentality, too 
little restraint in the matter of conventional hatred. 
Here, for example, are the impressions which the 
desolation of Ypres made upon the recording mind : 


‘“No-pen, and no imagination could do justice to 
it. The wildest dreams of Dante could not conjure 
up such terrible, such awful scenes . . . literally, 
horror was piled upon horror. And this was civili- 
sation. Now look at them, those beautiful architec- 
tural monuments destroyed, in a few months, by the 
vilest spawn that ever contaminated the earth. A 
breed that should and would be blotted out of exist- 
ence as effectively as they had blotted out the town of 
Ypres.”’ 


Not for the soldier, we have ventured to guess; nor, 
we may add, for the intelligent civilian either. He will 
prefer authentic history, or actual fighting experience 
—if he is not entirely sick of war books. No doubt 
Mr. Malins’s volume is making a stir in cinematogra- 
phic circles; but apart from them, we question if it 
will have a long career as a “‘library book.’’ The films 
themselves were efficiently done, but they were all that 
counted; there was not enough stuff left to make 4 
readable book. 

Mr. Collinson Owen has more claim on our gratitude 
for his book about Salonica. For one thing, he spent 
all his time on the Macedonian front and has captured 
much of its distinctive and intimate flavour. Every 
side-show had its special jargon and atmosphere; as 
having served in five of them, including Salonica, we 
feel we may speak on this point with confidence. The 
peculiar atmosphere of the ‘‘ White Tower,’’ the Bal- 
kan News, the Comitadji and the rest of it has been 
well seen, felt, and recorded. We are the more grate- 
ful because these fluid, personal qualities of places and 
things slip through the net of the historian, and it is 
the function of such books as Mr. Owen’s to perpetuate 
them. He has succeeded in the task. 


SOME EMOTIONS WITHOUT A MORAL. 


Temperament. By Dolf Wyllarde. Stanley Paul. 
7s. 6d. net. ‘ 


Ws: cannot help thinking that any heroine, especi- 
ally a heroine of Miss Wyllarde’s, is too severely 
handicapped by such a pet name as “ Senitie.’”’ But 
we incline to condone this in virtue of the young lady’s 
full-dress appellation, bestowed in delightful disregard 
of philological considerations. ‘‘ St. Joan the Un- 
divine.’’ Joan composes music, mainly of the “‘ light’ 
order. The honest philistinism of her attitude towards 
her own and other people’s productions is, indeed, de- 
cidedly a point in her favour. But we feel that she is 
a musician only by accident; her true vocation lies else- 
where. She is a native of the tropics, and cherishes an 
early preference for passion-fruit—two pieces of sym- 
bolism, we take it, foreshadowing her future character 
and destiny. Her most serious affair, which termin- 
ates fatally, is with the sexagenarian son of a ducal 
house. (Miss Wyllarde, of late years, frequently in- 
troduces us to aristocratic circles). All else being lost, 
even honour, Joan gets religion after a fashion peculiar 
to herself, and at last justifies her nickname by making 
an edifying end. As usual with this author, we are 
attracted, half in our own despite, by the sheer clever- 
ness often revealed in dialogue, characterisation and 
description. And, as usual, we are drawn to wonder 
what her career might have been, had she not from the 
outset realised wherein lay her strongest appeal to a 
certain section of the reading public. 
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MOTOR NOTES 


Attending the recent Speed Trials meeting promoted 
., by the Essex Motor Club and the Southend and Dis- 
trict Automobile Club at Westcliff, we were much im- 
pressed by the general success of the event and the 
great possibilities lying before seaside race meetings. 
There is no doubt of the public interest in such events, 
and provided they are properly organised and con- 
ducted, little objection can be urged against them. 
Westcliff is fortunate in having a long esplanade par- 
ticularly well adapted to motor racing, but a large 
number of other resorts in this country have roads 
almost as good for temporary tracks. At Westcliff 
there is a wide roadway along the sea front which pro- 
vides a fine kilometer run with ample space in which 
the competitors may pull up after crossing the finishing 
line. There is a rather tricky bend to the left, about 
half way along the course, but by extraordinary good 
fortune a pillar box- which used to constitute a real 
danger there was accidentally knocked down one dark 
night by a motor lorry, and was subsequently re-erected 
by the local authorities in a ‘more appropriate spot. 
Everything at such a meeting depends upon good or- 
ganisation and control, for without this sport would be 
improbable and tragedy extremely likely. It is obvious 
that if motor cars and cycles are going to tear along a 
seaside promenade, thronged on each side by specta- 
tors, at seventy or more miles an hour, every precau- 
tion for the safety of competitors and public must be 
taken. 


At the Westcliff meeting, one was afforded an ad- 
mirable example of how such an event should be run. 
The entire length of the roadway which the racing 
machines traversed was roped, and staffed by officials 
of the meeting and police officers at small distances 
apart. Public liberties in the two towns were very 
little interfered with by the meeting, and considering 
that many thousands of people enjoyed an afternoon of 
excellent sport absolutely free and for nothing, we do 


not think that any resident or visitor had cause for com- 
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plaint. As a matter of fact, the local authorities in- 
variably receive the promoting clubs of the Westcliff 
meeting with open arms. They wisely appreciate the 
value of such an event to their towns, and they do 
everything in their power to augment the success of the 
races. At the public dinner which followed the meet- 
ing, the Mayor and the Chief Constable of Southend 
each said some very nice things about motorists in gen- 
eral, and the Essex and Southend Clubs in particular. 
The writer, who was privileged to reply to the toast of 
the Press, felt obliged to reflect upon the changed at- 
titude of the municipal and police authorities in many 
parts of the country from that prevailing in the early 
days of motoring. ‘There is still, from a motoring 
point of view, a crying need for many conversions 
among the powers that be, but the successful running 
of a big race meeting over public roads at a crowded 
seaside resort year after year should surely do much 
to promote a good understanding amongst all parties. 
Thus one feels that Mr. Ernest Bass and his co-workers 
are to be congratulated very heartily on the sustained 
success of this almost unique event, and that Mr. Bass 
fully deserved the charming Worcester table service 
presented to him at the dinner. ° 


The events at the Westcliff meeting have already 
been reported and criticised. It will suffice here to say 
that the sport throughout the afternoon was excellently 
varied, everything went with a swing, and the holiday 
crowds and hardened enthusiasts were alike delighted 
with the fast and furious paces set up. The culminat- 
ing item was a match between the fastest car and the 
fastest motor-cycle of the day. These proved to be 
Captain Geache’s Sunbeam and Mr. Harveyson’s In- 
dian, and the race between them was most interesting 
and resulted in a thrilling dead heat at 73.58 m.p.h. 
Although we are not out to help any particular haven 
of rest, we should certainly advise any seaside resort 
whose season is going a little flat, and where the neces- 
sary geopgraphical facilities exist, to get Mr. Bass or 
some of his fellow club men to work things as they did 
at Westcliff. . 
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NEW EGYPTIAN COMPANY , 


SHAREHOLDERS APPROVE OF THE TRANSFER OF 
CONTROL. TO EGYPT. 


An ExrraorDinary GENERAL MeeETING of the New Egyptian 
Company, Ltd., was held on the 27th inst., at Winchester House, 
Old Broad Street, E.C., to consider resolutions to transfer the 
control of the company to Egypt, and to make the necessary 
alterations in the articles of association. Mr. A. A. Baumann, 
chairman of the company, presided. 


Mr. Thomas Day (London manager and secretary) having read 
the notice convening the meeting, 


The Chairman said :—Gentlemen,—At the last general meeting 
of the shareholders in June I tola you that we had received a 
requisition from the Egyptian shareholders for the transfe. of che 
control of the company to Egypt. The number of shares held in 
Egypt cannot be accurately ascertained, for the simple reason that 
we are almost entirely a bearer warran- company, but there is no 
doubt we can judge approximately from the payment of the divi- 
dend. There can be no doubt that something like half the capital 
is now held in Egypt, the buying from Egypt during the last 12 
months having been continuous and large. That being so, it was, 
of course, inevitable that some such alteration should be made 
for the purpose of escaping the taxation of this country. It is 
only natural that people resident in Egypt should object to paying 
income-tax, excess profits duty, and corporation tax in this coun- 
try, and that they should seek to alter that by transferring the 
control to their own country. According to the decision in the 
Egyptian Hotels Company, I| think it can now be taken as settled 
law, if there be such a thing, that if the control and management 
is wholly outside the kingdom, then the company is not liable to 
be taxed either for income-tax or excess profits duty. Of course, 
the shareholders resident in England will have to pay their in- 
come-tax when their dividends are remitted from Egypt, but the 
shareholders in Egypt will get off the domestic English taxation 
altogether 


With regard to the English shareholders, who are certainly 
half, if not more than half, of the total number, they will have 
the advantage of getting off the excess profits duty, and that is a 
very considerable advantage, and ought to increase their dividends 
and the value of their shares. It is true Mr. Chamberlain tells 
us that in 1921 the excess profits duty will be discontinued, but I 
um very sorry to say I do not believe Mr. Chamberlain on that 
point. After Mr. McKenna’s promise about the excess profits duty 
1 think it is quite as likely it may be increased as abolished in 
1921. Therefore, considering, as the London Board was bound 
to do, the interests of both the Egyptian and the English share- 
holders, we thought that the exemption from the excess profits 
duty was a sufficiently strong advantage to induce us to part with 
the control of the finance and policy of the company. I do not 
conceal from you for a moment that I think it is a drawback. I 
think it is a thing that most large English shareholders would dis- 
like—namely, the parting with the control over the company, 
buc, weighing one thing against the other, I think the balance of 
advantage is in favour of adopting the scheme. 


EFFECT OF THE RESOLUTIONS. 


The result of the resolutions which the secretary has just read 
out to you will be to give effect to the request of the Egyptian 
shareholders. The London Board will cease to exist, and the 
Egyptian directors remaining will then become the sole Board, and 
presumably they will elect some more directors—let us hope not 
too many—to manage the company’s affairs in Egypt. We used 
to have a Board of seven, but that was necessary because there 
were two Boards, one in Alexandria and one in London; but now 
there is only going to be one Board in Egypt. We may hope and, 
I think, trust to the discretion of the remaining directors that they 
will not in future exceed the number of five, because in my 
opinion a Board of five directors is quite sufficient to manage any 
company. The only cases where large Boards are justified are in 
connection with banks, insurance companies, and railway com- 
panies, where the number of directors is generally to be ex- 
plained by the fact that several companies have amalgamated and 
it is necessary to put directors on from the different merged 
interests, but, barring a merger, I repeat my hope that the re- 
maining directors will not add too generously to the number of 
their colleagues. 


SUGGESTION FOR LONDON COMMITTEE. 


I think, also, it is quite certain that the Egyptian directors 
when they get back to Egypt will consider the question of appoint- 
ing a London committee to watch over the interests of the large 
English shareholders. The South African companies have alter- 
nate directors in this country, which we could not very well have, 
because it would defeat the object of our resolution, which is to 
escape excess profits duty, but we might well have a small London 
committee, which would communicate with English shareholders 
and keep them informed of what is going on, if necessary call a 
meeting and tell them what it was proposed to do, and if it was 
~ desired to make any further changes they would be there to give 
their consent. I think that is the more necessary in the case of 
this company from the fact that it has no large financial firm, or 
house, to represent its interests on the London market. All these 
South African companies are in the hands of the Barnatos, the 
Wernher Betts and those people, and their affairs are well looked 
after, but the New Egyptian Company has no financial house 
to look after the market for its shares, therefore, I think, a 
— committee is the best and only way by which that can 

met, 
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Trisute TO Mr. Day. 


I am quite aware it is part of the scheme that Mr. Day, the 
secretary, should be appointed agent and secretary. Mr. Day has 
been in the service of this company for 21 years, and I, speaking 
from a varied and long experience of London companies, can say 
that I know no more able and no more experienced and no more 
zealous secretary than Mr. Day. Still, with all respect to Mr. 
Day, I .lo not think his existence as secretary is quite enough. 
I repeat my hope that the new Board in Egypt will consider «+t 
their first opportunity the desirability of appointing a London 
committee. I do not think there is anything else that I need 
say, therefore I beg to move resolution No. 1, which you have 
heard read, and after it has beén seconded I will ask any share- 
holder to make any observations he wishes. I will ask Mr. 
Barker, one of the Egyptian directors and one of the remaining 
directors, to second it. 


Mr. H. E. Barker : I beg to second the resolution. 


In the absence of questions or comment, the resolution was 
put to the meeting and carried unanimously. 


The Chairman then proposed resolution No. 2, making various 
alterations in the articles of association necessary by reason of the 
change. 


Sir Westby B. Perceval, K.C.M.G., seconded the resolution, 
and it was carried unanimously. 


The Chairman then moved the third resolution, dealing with the 
compensation of the English directors for their loss of office. 


The resolution was seconded by Mr. E. Nathan, and carried 
unanimously. 


The Chairman: That concludes the business. 


Mr. Hacking: I have very great pleasure in rising to propose 
that the best thanks of this meeting be given to the Chairman and 
the Board for the most zealous manner in which they have pre- 
sided over the destinies of the New Egyptian Company. It is a 
very great change, but we who live in England can only be 
guided by the great judgment the Board have shown in adminis- 
tering the affairs of the company in being satisfied with their 
decision to remove the management of the business from London 
to Egypt. The reasons given are very cogent, and I am sure 
the majority of the shareholders will cordially agree to support 
the Board in its decision. May I say at the same time that I 
think that before the 3lst August the Board might take into 
consideration the payment to the shareholders, as far as they 
can, of the money that has been earned by the present Board of 
Directors? We have no financial statement before us at this 
meeting, but I think it may be within the provence of the Chair- 
man to indicate at the end of August what steps will be taken with 
regard to the money of the company that has been earned by the 
present Boaid. With these few :emarks I am sure I am voicing 
the sentiments of everyone in this room when I say that the Board 
have our entire confidence, and have worked well for the company. 
I have great pleasure in proposing a vote of thanks to them. 

Mr. Hunt seconded che resolution and it was carried unani- 
mously. 


SaLes or Lanp 1n Current YEAR. 


The Chairman: On behalf of my colleagues and myself I beg 
to thank you for this expression of your gratitude for our past 
services. I did not quite gather what Mr. Hacking meant, but I 
am sure the shareholders will be glad to learn that the lacest 
figures from the other side show a very large increase in the sale 
of land, even since the last meeting in June. I told you then that 
deeds had been signed for 762 feddans for £157,435, or £206 12s. 
per feddan. Bringing this information more up to date, from Ist 
January to 31st May, deeds have been signed for 1,416 feddans 
for £286,380 16s. 3d., or £202 3s. 9d. per feddan, and the profit 
on these sales will come into the present year’s accounts. That 
shows you how splendidly the company is aoing, and will continue 
to do, I hope, for many years. You, of course, will understand 
thac as I have been Chairman of the company for eight years 
and that I, together with my colleagues, have steered it out of 
the tempest and the rocks and shoals of 1912 into the calmer 
waters of the Bay of Alexand.ia—(laughter)—I feel a lictle—what 
shall I say?—reluctant to be ordered off the quarter-deck just 
at the moment I am bringing the ship into port. But these things 
must be done, and I think it is in the interests of the share- 
holders. I am glad to find that the London shareholders are 
more appreciative and reminiscent of our services than those in 
Egypt, for I did not observe in the document sent to us any ex- 
pression at all of the fact thac we have for some eight years 
been managing the company with such skill that we leave it in 
a position very much better than it was in when we took it over. 
(Hear, hear.) e 


Mr. E. Nathan: As one of the remaining directors of the 
Board, and on behalf of my colleagues in Egypt, I should like 
to say how sorry we are to part company with our Chairman, 
Mr. Baumann, and the other directors. I only wish that this 
collaboration could have gone on indefinitely. 


Mr. H. Barker: I should like to associate myself very strongly 
with the remarks made by Mr. Nathan. I am sure Mr. Suares, 
the other remaining director in Egypt, would be equally emphatic 
on that point. We are very sorry to lose the collaboration of the 
London Board, with whom we have worked cordially in the past, 
but I am perfectly sure that if there were not very particular rea- 
sons for asking for the change it would not have been thought of. 
It was entirely with the view of increasing the value of the shares 
and in the interests of the shareholders generally chat it ever 
came into our heads at all. I repeat:that we are very sorry to 
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break off the relationship with the other directors, but I trusc we 
shall continue to be friendly withethem. It may be that in future 
there may be other businesses in which we shall be able to asso- 

ciate ourselves with them. ROYAL 


Mr. Havking: I should like to say that I cordially agree with 


the appointment of a London committee, and I hope our Chair- , 
man will be one of them. 
_ The proceedings then terminated. 
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THE H.E. PROPRIETARY (NEW), 
LIMITED. 


The ordinary general meeting of this Company was held on 
the 26th inst. in London. . 


The Chairman (Mr. F. H. Hamilton) said that accounts sub- 
mitted showed. that the net profits earned for the past year 
amounted to £12,450, as compared with £7,770 for the previous 
twelve months. Of these profits approximately 60 per cent. was 
derived from dividends, rents, &c., and the balance of 30 per cent. 
from commissions and profits on realisations. They had not 
taken into credit in the profit and loss account the interest due 
on the advances made to the Lisbon-Berlyn Company. This 
interest had not been paid in cash, and they had therefore, as in 
previous years, carried the amount due to them to a suspense 
account. The directors asked the shareholders to add the balance 
standing to profit and loss account to the general reserve account, 
thereby raising the total of that account to £30,451. This 


would bring the total reserves of the Company to over £37,000, ° 


apart from the suspense account of £17,500, which also repre- 
sented a reserve against future contingencies. The total of these 
reserve items amounted now to over £55,000, or, roughly, 20 
per cent. of the Company’s capital—a position which gave them 
a considerable degree of strength. The total expense of adminis- 
tration both here and in South Africa amounted to £2,417—not, 
he thought, in these days an extravagant charge, having regard 
to the magnitude and variety of the Company’s interests. Pro- 
ceeding to give a short review of the principal assets, he said he 
was glad to be able to state that their steady revenue éarners, 
the Piccadilly Hotel and St. James’s Court, had both made good 
progress during the past year. Practically every London hotel 
had been full to its utmost capacity for the past twelve’ months, 
and he saw no reason to anticipate any marked change in these 
conditions during this year. Since the close of the accounts the 
directors were approached by an important financial group with 
regard to the purchase of an interest in the Piccadilly _ Hotel. 
Inasmuch as the proposal left them a considerable profit on the 
book value of the investment, and as they considered the associa- 
tion of this group of considerable value, they agreed to participate 
to a small extent in this deal, and their present holding in the 
hotel company was slightly over 30 per cent. of the total issued 
capital. The St. James’s Court Company owned a large block 


of flats at Buckingham Gate containing about 220 service flats, . 


and the Company undertook service, attendance, and catering for 
the residents. This investment had shown considerable progress 
during the last twelve months, so much so that upon the strong 
advice of their resident manager it had been decided to enlarge 
the scope of the undertaking, and within certain limits to cater 
for non-residents as well as residents. 


With regard to the Company’s mining interests, they had in- 
creased their interest in Mexico by acquiring jointly with another 
mining group and with the consent and assistance of the Palma- 
rejo and Mexican Gold Fields, Limited, certain properties which 
formed a direct continuation of their principal mine. In fact, 
the workings of the Palmarejo Mine went right up to some of the 
claims acquired, and there was no doubt that the reef opened 
up in the Palmarejo Mine continued into these properties. The 
directors had every confidence that this transaction would turn 
out a profitable one in due course. The position of the Channel 
Steel Company and the New Lisbon-Berlyn Company remained 
as stated last year. In both cases the general conditions had 
prevented any progress being made for the time being. 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


(PAYABLE IN ADVANCE) 


Post FREE: 


United Kingdom Abroad 
One Year : £1 8 2 £1 10 4 
Half Year: ‘14 1 15 2 


9 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 2. 
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Gee 


The possibility: suggested by the Prime Minister that 
this country might be involved in another European 
war in order to check Bolshevik aggression exerted a 
distinctly adverse influence from which the Stock Ex- 
change is only just recovering. True, the volume of 
investment business was affected very little, but 
speculators seemed really frightened, and seeing that 
a fair speculative position of the five-day order had 
been built up in several directions, prices suffered con- 
siderably owing to the general rush to get out. But 
there was no real investment selling, and indeed, no 
cessation of investment buying; and consequently, when 
timid speculators had lightened their burdens, confi- 
dence was restored. To-day there is every indication 
that, with the passing of the holiday season, there may 
be a pronounced revival of activity. 


In this matter of activity the Gilt-edged stocks have 
continued to make the best display, although owing to 
profit-taking in certain securities price movements on 
balance show some irregularity. An _ interesting 
feature has been provided by Housing issues. To the 
artificiality of their market position reference was 
made here a week ago. The market ir the older issues 
has been well supported, doubtless, as we suggested, to 
give the newer issues a good send-off. Unfortunately 
for the underwriters, the public have not risen to the 
bait, as is evidenced by the reception accorded to the 
Lincoln, Coventry, Middlesbrough and South Shields 
issues. The first-named, which amounted to only 
£750,000, was stated to have been over subscribed 
soon after the list opened, but in the case of Coventry 
and South Shields, which offered a million each, the 
public took only about 26 per cent. while of Middles- 
brough’s million and a quarter no less than 85 per cent. 
was left with the underwriters. This opens out a poor 
outlook for the Housing scheme, and seems to suggest 
that, after all, the problem will have to be solved by the 
application of common-sense. 


There are hardy optimists, and their number is in- 
creasing, who contend that after all we shall muddle 
through our present economic difficulties, without dis- 
aster, and that the way will be found in the strong good 
sense of the British nation. There are indications of 
this good sense now and again. An instance was 
provided the other day, when Mr. Matthew Tearle, the 
secretary of the Cardiff branch of the Sailors’ and Fire- 
men’s Union, pointed out that in Cardiff alone there 
were 1,800 out-of-work seamen, while the colliers 
‘* whom we helped to feed during the war . . are 
content to see us starve while they fatten on the 


‘ proceeds of a seven hours’ day.’’ Mr. Tearle pre- 


dicted that with the advent of the six hours’ day the 
small amount of coal available for export will vanish, 
and America will dump Virginian coal at Cardiff. 
‘* Instead,’’ he added, ‘‘ of these miners’ conferences 
going about the country talking about raising the Rus- 
sian blockade, it would be much better if the miners’ 
leaders went to the men and said ‘‘ Never mind 
Russia; raise more coal and get the dollar back to 


4-86.”” 


Further evidence in the same direction is afforded by 
the ballot figures so far published in connection with 
the proposal for the nationalisation of shipping. The 
complete figures will not be available until September, 
but those already made known decide the question, and 
show the proportion of over three to one against na- 
tionalisation. Finally we have the testimony of Mr. 
Howard Houlder, who in his presidential speech the 
other day at the annual general meeting of the London 
General Shipowners’ Society, said, ‘* In certain labour 
sections the fallacy of the present position is being 
understood, and there are signs of a return to reason. 
Mr. Houlder, by the way, includes among his many in- 
dustrial interests the chairmanship of the Kent Port- 
land Cement Company, which, when its programme 1s 
complete, will: own one of the largest self-centred 


cement works in Europe. 
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These little signs are atleast encouraging, and there 
is no doubt they are largely responsible for the gradual 
return of confidence among the class of investors who 
devote their attention mainly to industrial securities. 
It would be idle to pretend that the volume of business 
in these is large, but there is evidence of gradual ex- 


. « panding public interest, and, while prices fluctuate from 


day to day, the main tendency is upward. To.sum up the 
present situation, taxation uncertainties are disposed 
of, the promise is held out that due regard will be paid 
‘to the interests of industry in future Finance Bills, and 
labour is beginning, however unwillingly, to recognise 
the existence of economic laws and their immutability. 


The imminent increase in railway rates and fares with 
a further increase to follow has failed signally to stimu- 
late even speculative buying of Home Railway securi- 
ties. And so have the colourless dividend declarations. 
Indeed, owing to a little forced liquidation, prices have 
come back rather heavily, far more in fact than the 
amount of stock offered justifies. At the decline there 
has been a disposition on the part of those usually 
credited with backing the right horse quietly to pick up 
some of the leading stocks, notably Midland Deferred, 
Brighton Deferred and Great Westerns. The prices of 
such stocks as these have, of course, the attraction of 
being ‘‘ full of dividend,’’ added to which the extent 
of the recent decline supports the view that a recovery 
if only temporary, cannot be much longer delayed. That 
there will be a recovery at least in part is possible, but 
whether it will be lasting is a question the answer to 
which hinges on the effects upon revenue of the impend- 
ing higher charges. 


While Home railway securities continue in the dol- 
drums, however, there is no lack of interest in Foreign 
Railway stocks, which gradually trend towards a 
higher level. Argentine railway securities are par- 
ticularly in favour,*as they certainly deserve to be in 
view of the progress recorded. Costs have of course 
been going up here as elsewhere, a particularly formid- 
able item being the cost of fuel. With a view to com- 
bating this the Southern, Western and Pacific com- 
panies have entered into an arrangement with the Com- 
modore Rivadavia Oil Company to carry out boring 
operations on an extensive scale, the terms including 
a provision that the railway companies shall have first 
call on the fuel found at rates which, while yielding a 
reasonable profit to the Rivadavia, will also prove 
highly satisfactory to the railways. It is claimed that 
this arrangement amounts in effect to the railways buy- 
ing out the Rivadavia’s rights, and it is rumoured that 
the only other private concern in the Argentine, the 
Astra Petroleum Company, which is already shipping 
oil, has also been approached. 


Prospects for the early autumn being promising, the 
more astute are quietly picking up sound industrial 
shares at what are generally admitted to be bargain 
prices. Such old leaders as Courtaulds, Dunlops, 
Amalgamated Cottons and textiles generally are par- 
ticularly favoured, while there are signs of the iron and 
steel section shaking off its lethargy, the feature in re- 
gard to the latter being the quiet strength of the pre- 
ference issues. Among some of the lower-priced in- 
dustrials the shares of the Lanston Monotype Corpora- 
tion, now standing at about 17s. 6d., are being talked 
to the neighbourhood of 30s. We give the information 
for what it is worth. The corporation is said to be 
doing well, and with the new capital recently raised 
should have a more prosperous future. Whether, how- 
ever, this will be reflected in the quotation at any early 
date remains to be seen. 


The directors of Marshalls, Limited, are to be con- 
gratulated upon the promptitude of their announcement 
in regard to a misapprehension which had arisen in con- 
nection with the reorganisation of the company. Share- 
holders are now officially reminded that the scheme, 
which, of course, involves the formal voluntary liquida- 


tion of the company, was undertaken solely for the pur- _ 
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pose of increasing the company’s capital to bring the 
amount more into proportion with the assets and earn- 
ing power, which have grown with the success of the 
undertaking. The scheme has been unanimously 
passed and confirmed, and the additional cash capital 
has been provided. 


A similar course has been adopted by numerous 
boards, and among them by the directors of the Austin 
Motor Company, though unfortunately for the share- 
holders the step was delayed until, to the accompani- 
ment of various vague rumours, the ten per cent. Pre- 
ferred Ordinary shares of the company had fallen to 
about 6s. 9d. This company, it is explained, has had 
obvious difficulties to contend with, but it is claimed 
that these have now been surmounted, and that a pros- 
perous future is practically assured. At the meeting 
of some of the largest shareholders this week the chair- 
man suggested that profits might enable the payment of 
a ‘* suitable dividend *’ on the Ordinary capital for the 
current year. 


The reduction of the South African exchange cable- 
transfer rate to normal has met with a disappointing re- 
ception in the mining market. On the announcement, 
prices were put better all round, and with the further 
increase in the gold premium the outlook seemed dis- 
tinctly good. The public, however, made an indifferent 
response, with the result that a somewhat lethargic 
tone has developed. It is noticeable that such offerings 
of shares as come along are readily absorbed by the 
controlling houses, and this is not without significance 
as regards the future. Any likelihood of a pronounced 
Rand revival before the early autumn is improbable, 
but with the outlook such as it is, there can be no ques- 
tion this market will receive its due share of attention 
after the holiday season. For the moment the leading 
shares stand at bargain prices, and are well worth the 


attention of those prepared to exercise a little discrim- 


ination and patience. 
Reference was made here a week ago to the steady 
and remarkable progress of the British North Borneo 
Company. It is of all the more interest therefore to 
gather from the speech of Sir West Ridgeway at the 
meeting the other day that a new policy is now to be 
adopted, the company intending to take an active and 
direct part in the industries of the territory governed, 
not merely leaving them to subsidiary companies. The 
first step in this direction was tHe recent formation in 
conjunction with Messrs. Harrisons & Crosfield of the 
British Borneo Timber Company with a capital-of a mil- 
lion sterling to exploit the forests which are considered 
to be, perhaps, the most valuable potential asset. A coal 
company also has been formed with a capital of half a 
million which has already paid a handsome dividend. 
Other developments include the flotation under Ameri- 
can auspices of a company to plant rubber on a conces- 
sion of 100,000 acres, and the formation of a State 


bank. 


BY APPOINTMENT 


Ask for 
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NATURAL MINERAL WATER 
The favourite blend with Whisky 


by reason of its purity, natural 
effervescence, and pleasantness of flavour. 
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CITY DEEP, LIMITED. 
(INCORPORATED IN THE TRANSVAAL. 


REPORT OF THE PROCEEDINGS at the Nineteenth Ordinary General 
Meeting of Shareholders, held in Johannesburg, on 18th June, 
1920. 


The Chairman (Mr. J.-R. Leisk, C.M.G.) said :—Gentlemen,— 
If | make full allowance for all the adverse conditions that ob- 
tained during last year I venture to think that we have every 
reason for congraculating ourselves upon the results of the Com- 
pany’s operations as reflected in the reports and accounts to 31st 
December, 1919, which are now before this meeting. 


The shortage of native labour which was remarked upon by 
my- predecessor when he addressed you twelve months ago, con- 
tinued, during 1919, to occasion considerable embarrassment to 
the managemenc; and the decrease of some 52,000 tons in the 
amount of ore crushed was due entirely to the insufficiency of 
native labour on the mine. I am happy to say that since the 
beginning of the current year there has been a marked improve- 
ment in the supply of native labourers which it is hoped will be 
maintained. 


In addition to the embarrassment occasioned last year by the 
native labour shortage, the mine, in common with almost all 
other industrial enterprises throughout the world, had to provide 
for a substantial increase in working expenditure. According to 
the statements now before you chis additional cost, on balance, 
amounted for 1919 to no less a sum than £30,000. The analysis 
of this increase is as follows :— 


Increased white wages £31,000 
Additional cost of stores and materials... she 11,000 
Increases under the heading ‘‘Other Costs ”’ ... 4,000 
£46,000 
Less— 
Reduction in aggregate of native wages, owing to 
restricted supply ... 16,000 


Expressed in terms of rate per ton, these additional charges 
occasioned an increase from 24s 8d. to 27s. 9d. in the working 
costs. Bearing in mind the decrease in tonnage milled—the 
figures for 1919 and 1918 were 618,000 and 670,000 respectively— 
it is gracifying to find that the working profits for the year 1919 
exceeded those of the preceding twelve months by roughly £410,000. 
The factor which, notwithstanding these adverse” conditions, 
accounted for this increase of £10,000 was of course the premium 
on gold. 


Taking gold, for purposes of comparison, at standard price, the 
yield per ton during 1919, a: 38s. 3d., was slightly in excess of the 
yield for the previous year. In point of fact since the mine 
started milling, the yield has been unusually consistent. It is 
true that in che year 1917 the average yield was 39s. 6d. per 
ton, but in the Chairman’s speech two years ago he emphasised 
the fact that this was a figure somewhat higher than was justified 
by the ore reserves: and he foreshadowed the return sooner or 
lacer to a grade more in keeping with the average value of these 
reserves. His remarks apply with equal force to-day. It may 
even’ be contended, and with considerable force, that a grade of 
38s. 3d. is still slightly higher than is justified by the general 
conditions of the mine. 


I must apologise if I appear to labour this point, but it is so 
essential to a proper appreciation of the policy of the Board that 
I feel justified in dealing with it at some length. In the case of 
a mine such as the City Deep it is neither practicable nor desir- 
able to confine actual mining operations strictly to ore reserves. 
In the course of mining there becomes available, in addition to 
the richer ore obtained from the reserves, quite a considerable 
tonnage of ore carrying values which, although in themselves 
payable, are nevertheless substantially lower than the average 
values of the reserves. This rock is profitable in itself and it 
would be wasteful to reject ic: but the effect of milling such rock 
must necessarily be to dilute to some extent the richer ore 
obtained from the reserves. If any indication were required of 
the sound position in which the City Deep now stands, it is pro- 
vided by the fact that although at any time during the last seven 
years it might have been contended that the mine was working 
at a rate of yield higher than was entirely justified by che ore 
reserves, we find our actual position at the end of the seven years’ 
period to be better than it was at the beginning. By way of 
illustrating this point I would mention that whereas in 1912 the 
yield stood at 35s. 6d. per ton, the payable ore reserves at 
2,124,000 tons, and the average value of these reserves at 8.7 
dwts., in 1919, the yield had increased to 38s. 3d. the ore re- 
serves to 3,418,000 tons and the average value of the reserves co 
3,418,000 tons and the average value of the reserves to 9.4 dwts. 
In this argument gold has been reckoned throughout at standard 
price. 


Turning now to the development footage accomplished during 
the year 1919, here was, as you will have noticed, a decrease 
of some 1,500 test, as compared with the preceding year. This 
decrease was due, a: art from normal fluctuations, to the shortage 
of native labour already mentioned. The Directors are, of course, 
alive .co the fact that on a mine such as the City Deep the 
development work must be pressed with the utmost vigour, but 
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they do not regard the decrease in footage from 18,780 to 17,267 


as of any special significance Compzered with many other mines 
the City Deep expenditure on development is very high. Tis is 
due, as you are aware, co the fact that our principal mining 
operations are conducted on one narrow and steeply inclined 
reef—the Main Reef Leader—and, in consequence, the amount of 
costly shaft sinking and other deadweight work is relatively high. 


Before I proceed to deal with the conditions obtaining at the 
mine during che expired portion of the present year, I should 
like to mention the essential features in the accounts for 1919. 


The working profit for the year amounted to £457,686 to 


which there fell to be added some £5,000, being the balance of’ 


sundry receipts over expenses. There was thus carried into the 
Appropriation Account a sum of £462,566, which, together with 
the balance of £214,940, brought forward from che year 1918, 
and certain minor receipts, gave a total credit in the Appropriation 
Account at 31st December last of £677,957. 


The amount was allocated as follows :— 


Capital expenditure (less credits) ... én «+ 70,279 
Dividends No. 14 (10 per cent.) and No. 15 (133 

per cent.) ... as 296,875 


Balance, unappropriated at 3ist December, 1919— 
represented by cash, investments and cash 
assets (less liabilities)... 245,470 


£877,957 


As regards the Balance Sheet, there is nothing of special im- 
portance co call attention to, except that the unappropriated 
balance brought forward to the year 1920, viz. : £245,470 exceeds 
by some £30,000 the balance with which the year 1919 opéned. 
Owing to the adjustments arising out of the gold premium the 
sum appearing on the assets side of the Balance Sheet under the 
heading ‘‘ Gold Consignment Account”’ is greater by some 
£:165,000 than the corresponding item for the preceding year. 

This brings me to a brief examination of the operations during 
the expired portion of the current year. With practically half of 
the year 1920 already behind us, the reports and accounts as at 
31st December last are apt to be regarded by shareholders as of 
less immediate interest. What they want to know is the measure 
of success that has attended our efforts since these reports and 
accounts were published. 


On the Ist May last the City Deep, Limited— under provisional 
agreement with The City and Suburban Gold Mining and Estate 
Company, Ltd.—took over the working of the City and Suburban 
Mine. This has involved a fusion of operations to a very consid- 
erable extent and consequently an element of difficulty has been 
introduced in comparing present-day expenditure with the costs 
of any period prior to lst May. Taking, however, the results 
for the period January/April, 1920, we find that the City Deep 
milled 226,000 tons as compared with 225,000 tons during the 
preceding period of four months, and with 184,000 tons during 
the corresponding period of last year. Applying to City Deep 
profits the same comparison as has just been quoted we find the 


_ following results :— 


January/April, 1920 £153,117 
September/December, 1919 £112,697 
January/April, 1919 £100,956 


Working costs fo. the period January to April, 1920, averaged 
28s. 8d. as compared with 27s. 9d. for che year 1919. The in- 
crease is due almost entirely to higher rates of wages for white 
and native employees. 


The yield per ton of ore milled since the beginning of January 
last exhibits a fall as compared with 1919, but to this no signifi- 
cance attaches. The fall is due to a curtailment of mining 
operations in the upper levels, principally in the no. th-western 
section, pending construction of the main ore pass, which is 
already nearly completed. 


The conclusions to be drawn therefore from the results of the 
firse four months of 1920, are that working costs still show an 
upward tendency, and that this factor is accentuated by the fall 
in the gold premium. On the other hand, the native labour 
osition is greatly improved, and there are indications thac the 
improvement will be maintained. If this anticipation prove 
correct the effect upon the City Deep output, and incidentally 
upon profits, should be very considerable. 


Development on the whole continues to be quite satisfactory. 
For the five months ended 31st May last the development 
footage totalled 6,336 feet, of which the total footage sampled 
showed an average of 21.5 dwts. over 17.6 inches. 


At the end of May the south shaft had been sunk to a depth 
of 2,085 feet. No difficulties have been encountered in sinking 
this shaft. 


As already mentioned, a provisional agreement has been con- 
cluded between this Company and The City and Suburban Gold 
Mining and Estate Company, Limited, for the purchase by us 
of the whole of the City and Suburban Company’s assets with 
certain minor exceptions. The consideration specified in the 
agreement, which awaits confirmation by the shareholders of 
both companies, is 45,000 fully-paid City Deep shares. 


In anticipation of ratification by the shareholders of both 
companies, the City Deep has assumed responsibility as from 
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Ist May last, for the conduct of operations on the City and 
Suburban Mine. It is too early to give any reliable indication 
of the effect of this purchase upon City Deep profits, but your 
Directors are confident thac the transaction will prove of benefit 
to the City Deep. Shareholders have been notified by circular of 
the completion of this provisional agreement and of the Extra- 
ordinary General Meeting to be held on July 30th for the con- 
firmation chereof. 


Arrangements are in hand for dealing with the water which 
will flow into the City Deep from the adjoining outcrop mines 
when the latter close down. These arrangements contemplate 
the installation in the City and Suburban mine of a central pump- 
ing plant located at about 1,300 feet below the surface. To this 
pump will be led all the wafer above this horizon from any 
adjoining mine that may cease to handle its own accumulations. 
The Village Deep, Limited, which as a deep level mine is also 
concerned in this question, will share in the cost of installing and 
running this central pumping plant. 

As regards the dividend for the first half of the current year, 
your Directors have been carefully into the financial position of 
the Company, and they have declared a dividend of 12} per cent., 


which compares with 10 per cent. for the corresponding period 


of last year. 


The Board desires to express its very cordial appreciation of the 
valuable services rendered during the year by the Consulting 
Engineer, Mr. E. H. Clifford; the Manager, Mr. Percy Sherwell, 
and their respective staffs. - 


I now beg to move thac the Director’s Report, Balance Sheet 
and Accounts for the year ended 31st December, 1919, laid before 
the meeting, be received and adopted. 


Mr. W. Dalrymple seconded the motion. 


The Chairman declared the subject open for discussion. 
There being no questions, the motion was put to the meeting 
and carried unanimously. 


Directors.—Mr. J. R. Leisk, C.M.G., who had been appointed 
by the Board co fill the vacancy caused by the resignation of 
Major R. W. Ffennell, was re-elected. 


There being no other nominations, the Chairman declared the 
retiring Directors, Mr. F. R. Lynch and Sir Abe Bailey, Bart., 
K.C.M.G., M.L.A., duly re-elected. 


Auditors.—The remuneratjon of the retiring Auditors for the 
past audit was fixed at 250 guineas each, and Messrs. Chas. 
Stuart and F. E. Roberts and Messrs. C. L. Anderson and Co., 
were appointed Auditors for the ensuing year. 


The proceedings then terminated. 


MODDERFONTEIN B. GOLD 
MINES, LIMITED. 
(INCORPORATED IN THE TRANSVAAL). 


Report oF THE PRocEEDINGS at the Eleventh Ordinary Gene-al 
Meeting of Shareholders, held in Johannesburg on 18th June, 
1920. 


The Chairman (Mr. J. R. Leisk, C.M.G.) said: 


Gentlemen,—The reports of the Directors, Consulting Engincer 
and Manager, and the accounts now submitted for your adoption, 
give full details of the operations at the mine during the year 
ended 31st December, 1919. 


From the point of view of general mining operations, the year 
ty1g was the most successful of any in the eight years of this 
mine’s history. The tonnage output was higher by 44,000 tons 
and the yield greater by nearly £321,000 than in any previcus 
year. Of this increased yield, roughly £151,000 was due to the 
higher price realised for the output during the latter part of the 
year. Working expenditure, on the other hand, exceeded by 
some £132,000 the expenditure of 1918, and amounted to 22s. sd. 
per ton milled, as compared with 19s. 8d. for the preceding year. 
It is interesting to note that even if we calculate gold at the 
standard value, the working profit increased by roughly £37,000, 
notwithstanding the abnormal costs of production. 


The total working profit for the year was £846,657, which was 
increased by some £34,000 from various subsidiary sources. The 
credits to the Appropriation Account consisted of the year’s profit, 
to which I have just alluded, the unappropriated balance of 
4:198,645 brought forward from 1918, and a small sum repre- 
senting forfeited dividends—aggregating in all £1,080,149. This 
was dealt with as follows :— 


Capital expenditure absorbed £69,181, of which over £451,000 
was in connection with sinking the new vertical south-eastern 
shaft. A sum of £11,899 received by us under the Bewaarplaats 
Moneys Application Act, 1917, was utilised as a credit to the 
account of our capital expenditure. , 


Acting on the advice of Counsel, the Board have decided to 
submit for judicial hearing a disagreement with the Government 
Departments concerned respecting our rights under the Bewarr- 
plaats Statute. 


charges against the Appropriation Account were as fol- 
ws :— 
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Capital Expenditure ... £57,282 
Government and Provincial Taxes ... 141,662 


Dividends, per cent. 647,500 
£846,444 


After providing for these charges a balance of £233,704 was 
carried forward to the year 1920. Approximately £75,000 of 
this balance consisted of cash and investments, the remainder 
being represented by stores, etc., as detailed in the Directors’ 
Report. 

The general mining position is clearly explained in the 
Reports of the Consulting Engineer and Manager. The payable 
ore reserves at the end of December last aggregated 3,215,100 
tons of an average value of 9 dwts.—a relatively small decrease 
under both heads as compared with the previous year. As indi- 
cated by the Consulting Engineer in his report, no significance 
attaches to these decreases. An important feature of the year’s 
development operations is the very favourable conditions indicated 


by the Geduld drive in the extreme south-east corner of the | 


property. 

In the upper Eastern section, the relatively small amount of 
work is explained by the fact that in this region we have experi- 
enced some difficulty due to faulting and generally disturbed 
geological conditions. These conditions, however, may be quite 
local, and there are no grounds for concluding that this important 
undeveloped area does not contain good ore bodies. 

Progress below the 4th Level in the central section was re- 
tarded for a time by water difficulties, which have since been 
overcome. 


As regards the Western area, the main point to be borne in 
mind is that for the next few years and owing to the reduced 
tonnage from the East side of the property, this section of the 
mine will be required to provide the greater portion of the ore 
for the mill. Accordingly, it became necessary to enlarge the 
scale of operations in the Western area, and with this object in 
view the very large blocks of ore that had been opened up on 
broad lines in preceding years have been divided up by detail 
development in order to increase substantially the tonnage from 
this very important area. It is gratifying to note that the 
detailed development has fully maintained the original favourable 
indications. 


It will be appreciated, of course, that any substantial in- 
crease in the operations in the Western area necessitates additional 
facilities for rock hoisting and for the handling and distribution 
of men and material. To provide these essential facilities, the 
Board decided to sink a shaft in the South-Western area of the 
property, and sinking operations have already been carried out 


’ to a depth of 160 feet. In addition to providing for the increased 


tonnage from the Western area, this shaft will facilitate the 
development of, and ensure the most economical handling of the 
ore from, the deeper working levels. 


From the beginning the Company had depended on one shallow 
shaft as the outlet for the whole of its output; and this shallow 
shaft has served its purpose wonderfully well. But it was only 
a matter of time until additional arrangements had to be made 
for increasing the flexibility of underground operations. The 
South-Western Shaft, like its South-Eastern counterpart, will not 
exceed 1,800 feet in depth. If reference be made to the plan of 
workings attached to the last Annual Report it will be seen that 
quite apart from the developed ore reserves, which extend over 
111 Claims, situated largely in regions several thousands of feet 
distant from the existing main shaft, there remain some 950 
claims yet to be developed. As shareholders are aware, the South- 
Eastern Shaft will serve the large undeveloped area in the South- 
Eastern corner of the property. In this connection IT would invite 
special attention to the very promising indications disclosed by 
the Geduld Drive. 


It may be interesting if I give a few details of operations since 
the close of the year. The South-Eastern vertical shaft has at- 
tained a total depth of 1,242 feet, and, assuming normal reef 
conditions, the distance from the shaft bottom to the reef should 
be about 300 feet. This shaft has recently gone through 430 feet 
of dyke, which involved some delay in the sinking onerations. 
The South-Western vertical shaft has reached a total depth of 
160 feet, the bottom being in slate. Temporary equipment has 
been erected for the purpose of expediting the sinking of the 
latter shaft, and this plant should be able to meet all require- 
ments until August next, when it is expected that the permanent 
sinking equipment will be ready. 


Since the beginning of January last, 397 feet have been driven 
in the Western section on the 4th Level, east of the incline haul- 
age. The last 250 feet of this drive show good values, namely, 
775 inch pennyweights. The three new winzes from this level, 
Nos. 1/5, 2/5 and 3/5, are confirming the good values shown 
in the level itself. The deepest winze, No. 1/5, is now 278 feet 
below the 4th Level, and gives an average value of 660 inch 
pennyweights. The sth Level, West of winze 5/5, which will be 
the first point of connection with the south-western circular shaft, 
now being sunk, has advanced 238 feet. Until recently the 
values disclosed have been poor, but during the present month 
better looking reef has been encountered, and the latest sampling 
averages 264 inch dwts. A cross-cut from this level to the 
South-Western shaft has been commenced. Winze No. 5a/6, 
situated about 1,800 feet from the South-Western shaft and 3,200 
feet from the South-Eastern shaft, is now 1,060 feet below the 
4th Level. This winze, after passing through 960 feet of un- 
payable country, has exposed 100 feet of payable reef averaging 
316 inch pennyweights—the last face, where the reef widens to 


| : 
| 
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20 inches, giving a value of goz inch pennyweights. Sinking has 
been continued in winze No. 7/5, but no payable reef has, recently 
been exposed—the distance to the assumed horizon at the South- 
Eastern shaft is 760 feet. 


In the Eastern section, the Geduld raise has not yet emerged 
from the slate—the face being 2,000 feet from our South-Eastern 
shaft. 


On the surface the Joint Native Hospital has been put into 
commission, and the erection has been completed of 8 blocks, 
comprising 32 rooms, of quarters for single white employees. 
The work on the additional 200 drill compressor purchased from 
the Victoria Falls Power Company has been completed and the 
compressor has been running for a week. I am glad to say 
that it is working satisfactorily. 


It is desirable to recall the fact that additional compressor 
plant was ordered in 1916. Owing, however, to the difficulties 
of the situation, the plant then ordered has not even yet beens 
delivered. As the delay was having serious consequences the 
Board decided to acquire from the Victoria Falls Power Com- 
pany the plant which has now been brought into operation ; and 
the plant on order will, when delivered, be taken over by another 
mining company. 

The additional supply of compressed air now available has 
important results. For example, it has enabled the management 
to discontinue stoping in two shafts. Moreover, it will be pos- 
sible to increase very considerably the number of rock drills at 
work in the mine, with effects upon the tonnage milled that can 
readily be appreciated. As a matter of fact, fifteén additional 
machines have already been put into commission. 


The labour position continues to be satisfactory ; nevertheless, 
the aggregate profits for the first five months of this year are 
below the average of last year. The explanation of this decrease 
is a simple one. Ordinary working costs continue to rise. The 
cost, for example, of realising our gold has risen from 1s. per 
fine ounce in January last to 8s. od. per fine ounce in May—the 
difference under this heading alone for May being over £9,000. 
Tonnage, owing to insufficiency of compressed air, has not 
hitherto been maintained at the average of last year, but the 
installation of the new plant to which I have just referred places 
a different complexion upon the tonnage position. Furthermore, 
we have been working out some blocks in the upper levels which 
although payable are of lower grade. This explains in large 
measure the fact that the grade obtained during the expired 
portion of the current year is somewhat below the average of 
last year. The additional tonnage to be obtained as a result 
of the increased drilling should, however, more than counter-, 
balance this factor. 


The meetings to authorise the splitting of the shares of the 
Company into shares of the nominal value of 5s. each will be 
held in September next. Due notice of these meetings will be 
given in the manner required by law. 


The Directors have declared a dividend of 324 per cent. for the 
half-year ending 30th June, which will be' paid out as usual on 
or about the 4th August. 


Shaft sinking and development work has proceeded energetic- 
ally at the Modderfontein East, Limited, in which we are inter- 
ested as shareholders. A re-calculation of the ore reserves as at 
31st March, 1920, shows 1,552,700 tons of an average value of 
7.6 dwts. over a stoping width of 55 inches. A connection has 
been made between Nos. 1 and 2 shafts and stoping operations 
have commenced. This and the completion of the erection of an 
additional 60-drill air compressor will assist materially in keeping 
up the supply of ore required to supply the Apex Mill, which has 
been leased by the Company and which commenced crushing 
rock from the dump about the middle of April. The crushing 
operations for the period ended 31st May, 1920, showed a loss of 
£4,000, which cannot be taken as any indication of the value of 
the mine. In addition to the fact that the ore crushed came 
almost entirely from the dump, the recovery of the gold contents 
was low owing to absorption by the plates and a considerable 
proportion of the tonnage milled remained untreated in the cya- 
nide plant at the end of May. The Directors are satisfied with 
the results obtained. 


In conclusion, I ‘wish to express the thanks of the Directors 
to our Consulting Engineer, Mr. H. Stuart Martin; the Manager, 
Mr. C. L. Butlin, and to the Staff and Employees who have been 
responsible for the excellent results obtained. 


I now beg cto move that,the Directors’ Report, Balance Sheet 


and Accounts for the year ended 31st December, 1919, laid before - 


the Meeting, be received and adopted. 
Mr. H. Newhouse seconded the motion. 
The Chairman declared the subject open for discussion. 


There being no questions, the motion was put to the Meeting 
and carried unanimously. 


Directors.—Mr. J. R. Leisk, C.M.G., who had been appointed 
by the Board to fill the vacancy caused by the resignation of Mr. 
H, C. Boyd, was re-elected. There being no other nominations, 
the Chairman declared the retiring Directors, Messrs. F. Raleigh 
and A. Mackie Niven, duly re-elected. 


Auditors.—The remuneration of the retiring Auditors for the 
past audit was fixed at 250 guineas each, and Mr. H. J. Macrae 
and -Messrs. C. L. Andersson and Co. were appointed Auditors 
for the ensuing year. 


The proceedings then terminated. 


31 July 1920 
THRELPALL’S BREWERY CO. 


Major C. M. Threlfall presided at the meeting of the above 
company, held on the 27th inst. at the Cannon Street Hotel, and 
in moving the adoption of the report observed that it was his 
painful duty to inform the shareholders of the loss the company 
had sustained in the death of Mr. C. W. Sheppard, their secre- 
tary, who, after a dangerous illness, passed away last Sunday. 


-He had been associated with the company for 43 years, in fact, 


they might say he had given his whole life to their interests, 
and he was sure they would join him in expressing that day their 
sincere sympathy with his family. Continuing, he said that 


-owing to ill-health Mr. Chas. Threlfall, who had been a member 


of the board for the last 32 years, had retired from the directorate. 
Since the last meeting they had bought a number of licensed 
houses, the chief purchases being 21 houses in the Wigan area 
and 15 in the Chester district. Other properties had been ac- 
quired in the Liverpool and Manchester districts. With regard 
to the accounts he stated that £20,000 had been placed to the 
employees superannuation fund, making the total of that fund 
£72,110. The directors had also recognised the services of the 
employees by distributing a bonus of £20,000. The relations 
between the board and the employees were of the happiest nature. 
The net profit was £263,982, showing an increase of £42,357. 
A circular had been distributed among the shareholders explain- 
ing the board’s proposals as to the distribution of reserve and the 
issue of new shares... The share capital and reserve together 
amounted to £ 1,387,000, and it was on that amount of capital 
invested in the business that the profits were earned. The com- 


pany had always had prudent directors, whose policy it had been . 


to put aside profits to a reserve account, thus supplying the means 
to enable the business to expand into the flourishing concern 
which they saw that day, the properties of ogg were valued at 
double the amount standing in the balance sheet, and which 
returned 30 per cent. per annum on its ordinary shares. The 


proposal was to distribute it by a payment of 1os. per -share, 


the payment to the Preference shareholders being in cash, and 
that to the Ordinary shareholders being in scrip, the Ordinary 
shareholders having also the opportunity of subscribing to new 
Ordinary shares at a price which must be considered cheap, in 
view of the dividend prospects. The proceeds of the new 500,000 
Ordinary shares to be issued at 25s. per share would be utilised 
by taking advantage of offers of good licensed properties. 

Mr.’ Peter Jos. Feeny, J.P., seconded the motion, which was 
unanimously adopted. 

An extraordinary general meeting was held subsequently, when 
resolutions increasing the capital to £2,000,000 and authorising 
the capitalisation of reserves was also unanimously approved. 
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